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TOPICS OF THE DAY: 
Mr. McCall’s Resignation ........ . 89 


1006 in Retrospect...) . . .& << «keg ae 
Outlook for Prosperity . eis ae 
Mayor McClellan’s Break with ‘Tammeny spas oa 
The Cry for Football Reform. . det 
Moralizing on the Life and Death of Mr. Yerkes 45 


LETTERS AND ART: 


Public Suffrage as a Test of Greatness in Lit- 
erature .. ere whee! le ae 
Ridiculing the Irish Revival he ate, eh 
A Humorist’s Plea for Serious Reading .) So 
Special Schools for the Gifted eats s Gila 
The Voluntary Isolation of Henrik Ibsen 3 oe ee 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION : 


Danger of Excessive Light 

Did Our Continent People Asia P 

The Place of Play in Schoolwork 

An Electrical Pipe-Thawer 

Our New Animal Drugs 

Should an Engineer be a Business Man P 
The Nobel Prize-Winners for 1905 
What is a Patent Medicine ? 

Food by Chemical Synthesis 
National Interest in Forest Preservation 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD: 


The Moral Crisis of the Church of To-Day 

The Preacher and the Novel cia Digi 
Christianity as a New Factor in New Japan . 
Original Elements in the Old Testament Religion 56 
Some Problems of Religious Journalism 57 
Realism and Idealism in Religion ...... 58 


FOREIGN COMMENT: 


Dangers of Reaction in Russia z 
The Poor and Unemployed in Denmark 
Naval Rivalries of Europe 

The Chancellor Challenged 
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W. H. Eaves, New England Agt., 
200 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








© Po 


Would you be interested in 
a winter tip to Old Mexico 


with a select party on a private train? 





If so, ask for Gates Tours’ booklet “ D,” which contains full 
particulars as to itinerary and cost. 
Grand Canyon of Arizona and California, if desired. 


Parties leave Chicago January 23 and February 27, 1906. 


Trip also includes the 


CHAS, H. GATES, 
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TOURS ro. 
THE ORIENT 


Luxurious and leisurely travel through lands famous in 
romance, history and sacred story 

COOK’S THIRTY-NINTH ‘ANNUAL SERIES of 
select limited Parties leave Jan. 6, 9, 26, Feb. 3, 17, 27, 
for thee MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, the N LE, 
HOLY LAND, TURKEY, GREECE, etc. 


$660 - TO - $1,090 


Including All Expenses, first class throughout, 
Send for illustrated Programme. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


New York, Boston, , Piilede iphia. Chicago, acini: 
ces abroad. 


goer ished 1841. 











FIGOING ABROAD? RS 


Traveling alone is expensive and 
harassing. The average ‘touring 
arty’? is crowded, hurried and neg- 
ected. 

The ideal way is to tour with a select, 
congenial party. No hurry; plenty of 
individual attention; all cares removed ; 
and cost greatly reduced. 

Won't you let us send you details and 
illustrated booklets about any tour or 
tours in which you are interested ? We 
will appreciate your sending us the 
names of your friends who contemplate 
a tour. 


BARTLETT’S SELECT TOURS. 
531 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 























EUROPE and ORIENT 


-% Twenty-fifth season of uninterrupted success. 
Comfort and leisure. Thorough sightseeing under ex- 
pert guidance. Limited parties. All arrangements 

+e% . a frst elass. Special = fiat for small 
private parties. DR. d MRS. HOW Lu a 
8. PAINE, 148 Ridge weno og ‘Gone Falls, N. Y. 





Mexico 


Have you been there ? 


Wonderful 
Charm 


With a delightful climate, picturesque 
people, ancient ruins and interesting 





a=] 


Southern 
Pacific 


The Best Route for Comfortable Travel and 
Picturesque Scenery. 


NEw YorK : 349 and 1 Broadway 

Boston : 170 Washington St. 
PHILADELPHIA : 682 Chestnut St. 
BALTIMORE: Piper Bldg., Baltimore st. 
SYRACUSE: 212 W. Washington St. 














If not why not 
go? You will find it a country of 


You can travel in latest sleeping, dining J | — 
and observation cars--if you go via | ee 


Quick connections and clean motive power (Oil 
Burning Locomotives.) 
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Enjoying | 
CALIFORNIA‘ 


Nature’s countless gifts of scenic 
beauty in the Golden West are 


made all the more enjoyable by 
the comfort and convenience of The 


OVERLAND 
LIMITED 


on the 


Chicago, Milwaukee 


& St. Paul Ry. 


With its electric lighting, its handsome 
observation and social parlar, its 
ample dressing rcoms, its unsurpassed 


sleeping and dining service. The 
Overland Limited embodies all the 
luxuries of travel thus far con- 
ceived. From Union Pas- 
senger Station, Chicago, 8 
p.m. daily. Tourist Sleepers 
6.05 and 10.25 p. m. Inform- 
ation and booklets free upon 
request to F. A. 
Miller, G. P. A., 
Chicago. 
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The Light of the World; or, The 
Great Consummation 

An epic poem portraying Christ as the universal 

light of the world. Illustrated with portrait and 

reproductions of Hoffman‘s paintings of scenes in 











the life of Christ. By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD. 8yo, 
buckram, deckle edges, $1.75; paper, 50 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs.. NEW YORK 














Select two months’ Summer Tour. 
Small party. Best steamers. Per- 
sone] ‘oer, Apply at once. Rev. 


ited Two ianetive tours by way 
sf iterranean June 

A, 7 - Kugler, 426 Walnut 
Street, ‘Cincinnati, Ohio. 


19. Ad- 


$950 





MEXICO, by train de Luxe. 


January 23rd and February 27th. 


Japan and China 


From San Francisco March 8th. 
Send for program 


CHAS. H. GATES, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 




















The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 
Simplest, most reliable. 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 
Z, Mase. as is Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 
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| JANUARY 
CLEARANCE 
LIST 


Booklovers Used Books 











NEARLY | 
AS GOOD 
AS NEW 





The following is a partial list of books waich have been withdrawn from circulation in The Booklovers’ and Tabard Inn Libra- 


ries. ‘hey are offered while they last to book buyers ata fraction of the publisher’s price. 
We give publisher’s price and are special sale price. 


should be sent at once. 


Life and Correspondence of 


ew) 
o lilus- 


John Duke Lord Coleridge. 
trated 2 vols, Edited by 


E. H. Coleridge $7.50 $2.75 


(New) The Living Races of Man- 
kind. Superbly Illustrated. 
Hutchinson & Lydekker 5.00 
(New). The Life of Wm. Penn: 
4, 'C.. Buell 2:26 
(New) Gossip from Paris Corres- 


pondence—1864-69 : 
A. B. North Peat 2.50 
(New) Stately Homes in America. 
From Colonial Times to the Pres- 


ent Day. Profusely Illustrated. 
Desmond & Croly 7.50 
(New) Macaulay, T. B. Critical 
and Miscellaneous Essays. 5 vols. 
am Ee  MENOOLRO ss v:0,6.0.6 « 0 0 0.0160 06 12.00 
(New) Natural History. Illus. 
Lydekker and Others. 2.00 
(New) James Ogelthorpe : 
Harriet C. Cooper 1.00 
(New) Anthony Wayne. 
John R. Spears 1.00 
(New) Horace Greeley. 
Wm. A. Linn 1.00 
(New) Champlain. Edwin A. Dix 1.vu 
{New) More Letters of Charles 


SOS ys Ale 09 | Sn 5.00 
(New) The Table and How to 
Decorate It: 
Mary W. Alexander 1.25 
The Great Companion: 
Lyman Abbott 1.00 
Romance of My Childhood and 
oT Juliette Adam 1.40 
My Literary Lite: Mme. E, Adam 2.50 
Remembrances of Emerson. 
John Albee 1.00 
Ponkapog Papers: 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich 1.00 
Imperator et Rex William II. of 


ee eae a Paar 2.25 
The Doffed Coronet: Anon....... 2.25 
A Keystone of Empire: Anon.... 1.00 
The Literary Guillotine: Anon.... 1.00 


The Tribulations of a Princess: 


Anon. 
Samuel Chapman Armstrong: 
* Edith T. Armstrong. 1.50 
Japanese Girls and Women. 
Alice M. Bacon 1.25 
Letters from England. 
Mrs. George Bancroft 1.59 
La Grande Mademoiselle: 
Arvede Barine 3.00 
The Path to Rome: 
Hillaire Belloc 1.50 
Autobiography of Sir Walter Besant 
Sir Walter Besant 1.75 
The Russian Advance: 
Albert J. Beveridge 2.50 
Children of the Nations. 
Poultney Bigelow 2.00 
Charlotte Bronte, George Eliot and 
Jane Austen: H. H.-Bonmnell.. 2.00 
Mary Boyle—Her Book: 
Sir C. Boyle 3.50 
Representative Modern Preachers: 
Lewis C. Brastow 1.50 
Millionaire Households: 
M. E. Carter 1.40 
Madame: Julia Cartwright....... 3.00 
Sacharissa: Julia Cartwright.... 3.00 
Reminiscences of a Dramatic Critic: 
H, A. Clapp 1.70 
The Art of Life: Claviere...... 1.75 
The Life of John Ruskin. 
W. G. Collingswood 2.00 
Studies in Shakespeare: 
J. C. Collins 2.00 
George Eliot: George Willis Cooke 2.00 
An American at Oxford: 
John Corbin 1.50 
Lessons in Law for Women: 
Walter S. Cox 1.50 
Turk and His Lost Provinces, 
William E. Curtis 2.00 
harlemagne: H. S. Carless Davis 1.50 
atthew Arnold: 
William Harbutt Dawson 1.75 
Evidence for a Future Life. 
Gabriel Dellane 1.75 
Te Romance of the Colorado River: 
: F. 8S. Dellenbaugh 3.59 
The Society of To-morrow: 
G. De Molinari 1.50 
Sixteen Years in Siberia: 
Leo Deutch 3.00 
Three Year’s War: 
C. R. De Wet 2.50 
From Paris to New York by Land: 
“H. De Windt 3.00 


2.50 
1.00 
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1.00 
-50 
75 
35 
-50 


60 
75 


.75 
1.00 
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85 
1.50 


Obine< Bo DOUG Ks cick es 
Contemporary French Novelists: 
Rene Dounic 
The English Stage: 
Augustin Filon 
The Widow's Mite anu Other Psychic 
Phenomena: I. K. Funk......- 
A Book of Remembrance: 
Mrs. E. D. Gillespie 
Social Salvation : 
vashington Gladden 
Historical Studies: 
John Richard Green 
Lucretia Borgia: 
Ferdinand Gregorius 
Empresses of France: 
H. A, Guerber 
Freedom and Responsibility : 
A. T. Hadley 
Life of Chopin: J. C. Hadden... 
Authors of Our Day in Their Homes: 
.. W. Halsey 
Korea: Angus Hamilton........ 
Japanese Physical Training: 
H, I, Hancock 
Physical Training for Women by 
Japanese Methods: 
H. Irving Hancock 
Contemporary France. Vol I. 
G. Hanotaur 
Little Pilgrimages Among Women 
Who Have Written Famous Books 
E. F. Harkins 
Views of an ex-President: 
Benjamin Harrison 
Japan (An eamenada a cmagoai 


Happiness: Carl Hilty......... 
The Evolution of the Soul: 
Thomas J. Hudson 
Dickens as an Educator: 
James L. Hughes 
Overtones: James Huneker...... 
Life and Letters of Lady Sarah Len- 
nox: Countess of Ilchester.... 
Benjamin West: Henry E. Jackson 
Practical Talks by an Astronomer: 
Harold Jacoby 
Century of Expansion: 
W. F. Johnson 
Saints and Sinners: H. A. Jones 
Memoirs of Baroness Cecile de 
Courtot: Von Kaisenberq...... 
Meditations of an Autograph Collect- 
pr:.Adgrian. Ff. JOune >... 5.9: 
Art of Thinking: 
F. Sharper Knowlson 
Famous Actors and Actresses in 
Their Homes: G. Kobbe....... 
Memoirs of Paul Kruger: 
By Himself 
The Level of Social Motion: 
Michael A. Lane 
The Last Years of the Nineteenth 
Century: HE. W. Latimer..... 
Love Letters of Victor Hugo: 
E. W. Latimer 
True Tales of Mountain Adventure: 
Mrs. A. LeBlond 
The Lost Art of Reading: 
General Stanley Lee 
Letters of Mlle. de Lespinasse : 
Lespinasse 
The Man Roosevelt: 
Francis E. Leupp 
British Political Portraits: 
Justin McCarthy 
Portraits of tae Sixties: 
Justin McCarthy 
The Oligarchy of Venice: 
G. B. McClellan 
Christ: Samuel D. McConnell.... 
Britain and the British Seas: 
H. J. Mackinder 
The Buried Temple: 
Maurice Maeterlinck 
The Problem of Asia: 
A. T. Mahan 
Ten Singing Lessons: 
Mathilde Marchesi 
Stage Reminescences of Mrs. Gil- 
bert: Charlotte M. Martin.... 
Life of Charles Dickens: 
Frank L. Marzials 
The Creevey Papers: ° 
Sir Herbert Maxwell 
Auld Land Syne: F. Max Muller 
The. Present South: 
Edgar Murphy 
The Lore of Cathay: 
W. A. P. Martin 


All orders sent by mail or express prepaid. 


1.50 
2.00 


2.50 — 


2.00 
2.50 
1.00 
1.50 
2.25 
2.50 


1.00 
1.25 


1.25 
1.50 


1.25 


1.25 


3.75 


1.50 
3.00 


2.09 
1.25 


1.20 


1.50 
1.25 


4.00 
1.00 


1.00 


1.59 
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2.50 
3.00 
1.00 
3.00 
3.50 
2.00 
2.50 
3.00 
3.00 
1.75 
1.25 
1.00 
1.50 
2.00 


1.25 
1.25 


2.00 
1.40 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.00 


4.00 
2.00 


1.50 
3.00 


65 
85 


1.00 


1.00 


25 
65 


75 
-70 
75 
65 
40 
50 
1.50 


Cd 


7 
-75 
1.00 


The Opening of the Mississippi: 
F. A. Ogg 2.00 
Ritschlianism: James Orr....... 1.75 
Nathan Hale: W. O. Partridge... 1.00 
Matthew Arnold: Herbert W. Paul -75 
Trelawney of the Wells: 
Arthur W. Pinero 1.50 
Theodore Leschetizky : 
Comtesse Angele Potocka 2.00 
Manual of Fersonal Hygiene: 
walter L. Pyle 1.75 
The Reasonableness of Faith: 
william S. Rainsford 1.25 
An American with Lord Roberts: 
Julian Ralph 1.50 
William Black, Novelist: 
Wemyss Reid 2.25 
Watchers of the Trail: 
Charles G. D. Roberts 2.00 
American Ideals: 
Theodore Roosevelt 1.50 
The Deer Family: 

Theodore Roosevelt and Others 2.00 

The Strenuous Life: 
Theodore Roosevelt 1.5) 
Men and Things I Saw in Civil War 
Days: Jioh.Rueling. ..cbce.. 2.50 
An Onlooker’s Note-Book : 
G. W. E. Russell 2.25 
My Air Ships: A. Santos-Dumont 1.40 
A Week in a French Country House: 
Adelaide Sartoris 1.50 
The Kaiser’s Speeches: , 
Wolf von Schierbrand 2.50 
Russia: Her Strength and Weak- 
ness: Wolf von Schierbrand.. 1.60 
Borrowed Plumes: Owen Seaman 1.25 
How Count L. N. Tolstoy Lives and 
Works: P. A. Sergyeenko..... 1.25 
The Individual: N. S. Shaler... 1.50 
The Neighbor: N. S. Shaler..... 1.40 
The Great Siberian Railway: 
M. M. Shoemaker’ 2.00 
Personalia ; Sigma. icc cccccecs ss 1.25 
Budapest: H#. Berkley Smith.... 1.50 
Commonwealth .or Empire: 
Goldwin Smith .60 
Colonial Days and Ways: 
Helen E. Smith 3.50 
Tolstoy as Man: Edw. R. Steiner 1.50 
George Eliot: Leslie Stephen.... 05 
The Journal of Arthur Sterling: 
A, Sterling 1.25 
From the Saranac to the Marquesas 
and Beyond: 
Mrs, M. I. Stevenson 2.00 
Recollections of a Player: 
James H. Stoddart 1.80 
Memoirs of Madame Vigee Le Brun: 
Lionel Strachey 2.75 
Mendelssohn: Stephen S. Stratton 1.25 
Twentieth Century Inventions: 
George Sutherland 1.50 
Why My Photographs Are Bad: 
C. M. Taylor, Jr. 1 
George Sand: Bertha Thomas.... 1.00 
Our Mountain Garden: 
Mrs. T. Thomas 1.50 
The True Aaron Burr: 
Charles B. Todd 50 
Stars and Telescopes: 
David P. Todd 2.00 
Talks with Mr. Gladstone: 

" Hon, L. Tollemachi 1.25 

Asia and Europe: 
Meredith Townsend 2.50 
Among English Inns: 
; Josephine Tozier 1.50 
My Life in Many States and For- 
eign Lands: G. F. Train...... 1.25 
Domestic Manners of the Americans: 
Mrs. Trollope 2.00 
The Woman Who Toils: 

_Marie and Bessie Van Vorst 1.50 
Emile Zola: EF. A. Vizetelly.... 3.50 
Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife: 

M. Waddington 2.50 
By_the Fireside: Charles Wagner 1.00 
A Hermit’s Wild Friends: 
Mason A, Walton 1.50 
Fashions in Literature: 
Charles D. Warner 1.20 
Character Building: 
Booker T. Washington 1.50 
Autobiographical Sketch of Mrs. 
John Drew: John Drew....... 1.50 
The Doukhobors: Jos, Elkinton.. 2.00 
The Oriental Rug: 
W. D. Ellwancaer’ 2.50 
A Critical History of Opera: 
Arthur Elson 1.50 
A Sailor’s Log: R. EZ. Evans..... 2.00 


ADDRESS: Sales Department, The Tabard Inn Library, 1611 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 


As the quantity is limited orders 
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HELPS TOWARD THE MOST EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING 


New Methods for Acquiring Effective Elocution 
THE ESSENTIALS OF ELOCUTION 


_ Novel ways by which to perfect every gesture and articulation to that 
high degree of art where the art itself is concealed and the hearer is made 
oblivious of everything but the sentiments uttered by the speaker. These 
talks are radical departures from old-time methods. By ALFRED AYRES, 
Author of “The Orthoepist ” ‘‘The Verbalist,’’ etc., etc. 16mo, Cloth. 
75 cents. 

The Lutheran Observer: ‘‘It is worth more than all the ponderous 
philosophies on the subject.” 





Perfection of Voice, Gesture, and Bearing 
THE DRILL BOOK IN VOCAL CULTURE 


A comprehensive study of the fundamental constituents of effective, 
graceful speaking. Heartily commended by the highest authorities. The 
book contains several illustrative diagrams. It is the result of wide read- 
ing, careful study, and practical experience. By EDWARD P. THWING, 
M.D., PH.D.. Author of ‘ A Hand-book of Illustrations,” ‘‘ Outdoor Life in 
Europe,’ etc. 16mo. Paper. 25 cents. 


The Independent, New York: *‘ Compact and inexpensive, but it omits 
nothing essential.”’ 


How to Reach, Move, and Influznce an Audience 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE 


This is not a book on elocution, but treats, in a new and original way, 
public speaking. The author devotes particular attention to the use ot the 
will in public speaking, and emphasizes creative rather than imitative 
speaking. It contains many interesting facts and illustrations. By NaTHan 
SHEPPARD, Compiler ‘‘The Dickens Reader,’ ‘‘ Character Reading from 
George Eliot." etc. 12mo, Cloth. 75 cents. 

The Literary World, Boston: ‘‘ We advise every public speaker to read 
at least the opening chapter of this book; the rest will follow.” 


The Best Selections for Platform Delivery 
BELL’S STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST 


Principles and exercises, followed by a copious selection of extracts in 
prose and poetry, classified and adapted for reading and recitations, from 
ancient and modern eloquence. For senior and junior pupils and students, 
Revised edition, 188th thousand. By Prof CHas. BELL and ALEXANDER 
M. BELL, F.E.L, S., Late Lecturer in University College, London. 12mo, 
Cloth. $1.50. 

Prof. T. C. Trueblood, Department of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts. University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.: ‘‘ It is standard, and con- 
tains many valuable hints and exercises.”’ 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 East 23d Street, NEW YORK 
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Some of the Many 
Orators Represented 








Pericles 

Socrates 

Eschines 

Demosthenes 

Catiline 

Cicero 

Cesar 

Cato 

Luther 

Cranmer 

John Knox 

John Pym 

Cromwell 

Fenelon 

Cotton Mather 

Massillon 

pobert Walpole 
ord Chesterfield 

John Wesley 

Benjamin Franklin 

Samuel Adams 

Edmund Burke 

George Washington 

John Adams 

Patrick Henry 

John Hancock 

Thomas Paine 

Thomas Jefferson 

Josiah Quincy 

Marat 

John Jay 

Mirabeau 

James Madison 

Red Jacket 

Carnot 

Daniel Webster 

James Monroe 

Robespierre 

William Pitt 

Danton 

Moreau 

Andrew Jackson 

De Witt Clinton 

Duke of Wellington 

Napoleon 

[Tecumseh 

Daniel O’Connell 

Henry Clay 

Ro 





Abraham Lincoln 
Robert C. Winthrop 
Hannibal Hamlin 
Count Cavour 
Cassius M. Clay 
John Bright 
Wendell Phillips 
Charles Sumner 
Horace Greeley 
Wm, M. Thackeray 
Garibaldi 
Jefferson Davis 
Napoleon IIT. 
Oliver W. Holmes 
Gladstone 

—— Hugo 


ossut 
Lord Beaconsfield 
John Brown 
George Bancroft 
Wm. Henry Seward 
Joseph Chamberlain 
John Morley 
Lord Roseberry 
Emile Zola 
Chas. H. Parkhurst 
Henry Cabot Lodge 
Joseph H. Choate 
Mark Twain 
John Hay 
Theodore Roosevelt 








interesting Library of Literature ever published. 


W* have on hand eighteen (18) sets of one of the best sets of books ever published—-The 
Library of Oratory—fifteen magnificent volumes, beautifully illustrated, and artistically 
and durably bound in combination art cloths, with full gold backs like illustration below, the 


regular price of which is $37.50. 


These 18 sets are a remainder of an edition and we have decided to dispose of them for about 
half price, and to insure their quick sale to accept small monthly payments and to give away 
with each of these 18 sets of the Library of Oratory, one complete set of the most famous of all 
libraries of literature, Knight’s Library of ‘‘ Half Hours with the Best Authors,” in six attractive 
volumes bound in combination art cloth, full gold backs and gold tops, worth $12.00 per set. 

The Library of Oratory is a most interesting set of books. It contains reading for every 
mood of one’s mind and the best the world has produced. Every question that has aided hu- 
manity in its progress during the past 2,500 years is here, presented by the master minds of 


the world. 


WHO would not desire to hear the following 
Orators and their Orations if it were possible 


Pericles—** Funeral Oration.” 

Demosthenes—** Oration on the Crown.” 

Cicero—** Oration Against Catiline.” 

Czsar—*‘ Speech in the Roman Senate on the Conspiracy 
of Catiline.” 

Massillon—‘* The Curse of a Malignant Tongue.” 

Garibaldi—** Speech to His Soldiers.” 

Daniel O’Connell—*‘ Ireland Worth Dying For.” 

—— , Emmet —‘*Speech When Under Sentence of 

eath.” 

Daniel Webster—‘* Reply to Hayne.” 

Patrick Henry—** Give Me Liberty or Give Me Death.” 

Marat—*‘ Speech Before the National Convention.” 

Red Jacket—** Speech at Fort Stanwix.” 

Robespierre—‘*Against Granting the King a Trial.” 

Danton—** To Dare, to Dare Again, Always to Dare.” 

Moreau—‘‘ Speech in His Own Defence.” 

Napoleon—** Farewell to the Old Guard.” 

Abraham Lincoln—"* First Inaugural.” 

Henry Ward Beecher—“* Effect of the Death of Lincoln.” 

Emile Zola—‘‘Appeal for Dreyfus.” 

Theodore Roosevelt—*‘A Nation of Pioneers.” A 

Prince Bismarck—‘‘A Plea for Imperial Armament. 

George Washington—** First Inaugural Address.” 


DO NOT NEGLECT THIS OPPORTUNITY 


You take no risk. We will send both sets for examina- 
tion, charges prepaid. If they are not satisfactory, return 





that man has spoken and the 
best that man has written. 


While they last we are going to give away eigtheen (18) sets gS ig most 
is is an 
important announcement--read carefuily--it will interest you. 
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Some of the Many Writers 

Represented 
Dickens Bacon 
Thackeray Cooper 
Scott Spencer 
Eliot Wordsworth 
Irving Milton 
Swift ytton 
Johnson Byron 
Dante Dryden 
Shelley Hope 
Goldsmith Cowper 
Vernes Austen 
Fielding Smollett 
Locke Addison 








tors by such writers as Hamilton Wright Mab 





THE LIBRARY OF ORATORY &NS'ENI 2nd 


7000 co 15 magnificent volumes of the choicest orations that man 
has spoken. With brilliant, forceful essays and biographies on the ora- 


, ie, Lyman Abbott, Henry 
James, Leslie Stephen, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Brander Mat- 
thews, Carl Schurz, Paul Leicester Ford, Hamlin Garland and Henry 





them at our expense. Could anything be fairer? We know you will keep the books and pay the small price we 


ask for them cheerfully. 


Description of the free Knight’s “ Library of 
Half Hours with the Best Authors” 


This Work contains the very best that has ever been 
written in the various branches of literature. The best in 
science, philosophy, history, ey poetry, humor, 
travel, fiction, oratory, and essays. In fact, all the best 
and lasting thoughts of the world. 

If you accept this offer you will always have in your 
posseeion. two of the finest and most interesting set of 

ks ever published. 

One containing the best that man has spoken, the 
other the best that man has written, and they will 
cost you only a few cents a day fora fewmonths. We 
guarantee this to be the “~e bargain we have ever 
offered. Enclosed you will find request-for-inspection 
blank, sign and mail same promptly and secure these two 
grand set of books worth $49.50 for only $1.00 after exami- 
nation and $1.50 a month for twelve months. 

These two sets of books should be in every 
home ; this is your opportunity. Remember, one 
costs you only about half-price and the other is 
absolutely free if you request at once. 





























Cabot Lodge. 
Webster Pope 
Teriseces — 
atimer L.andor 
Gut Out, Sign, and Mall Now Verplanck Hume 
—— Guinot 
FE arlyle olgate 
REE LIBRARY OFFER McCauley enn 
Request for Inspection suis a Toe wal 
A. L. Fow1r, 16 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. Shakespeare | Tukerman 
Dear Sir ; You may send me, all charges prepaid upon inspection, § Burton oung 
“The Library of Oratory,” 15 volumes, size 7% x 54g inches, beautifully Audubon Topham 
illustrated, bound in combination Art Cloths, red backs and green sides, | Lamb ede 
with gold back stamping, the most attractive library binding ever made, § Gibbon Everett 
also one set of Knight’s ‘‘Library of Half Hours with the Best Authors,” Bancroft ates 
six beautiful volumes. Cervantes Beattie 
After examining the books, if I decide to keep them, I will pay you tor f/’ Hallam Tannahi 
*€ The Library of Oratory ” only (you to present me with Knight’s ‘ Li- Defoe ‘asso 
brary of Half Hours with the Best Authors ”) $1.00 after examination, DeQuincey Ogden 
and $1.50 a month for 12 months. If, after examination, I decide not tof Gayendish Ansen 
keep *‘ The Library of Oratory "’ 1 will send both sets of books to you, # Sheridan Forsyth 
all charges collect. Keats Erskine 
7 Dampier Steele si 
is vn boing nb.ess oncnicbuanshbane sapbasosaiseseaceoessdeesbeses stint een Sterne 
q AGDG OBB 60 005.00 secvcccccccgvese cece secs cesesccacocs soso 
& Do not fail to cut out 
a Zante: Seelaee ee BO eld cia Coupon and mail te-day 
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Shorten Your Winter 
Recreate in the Tropics 


June Weather in 
January 


Go to Jamaica by one of 
the perfectly equipped ‘‘Ad- 
mirals,’? the Twin Screw 
U.S. Mail Steamships of the 


United Fruit 
Company 


They afford the most delight- 
ful salt water trip of the 
winter months. Within 24 
hours after leaving, you are 
in the warm airs of the Gulf 
Stream. Hotel accommoda- 
tions in Jamaica satisfy every 
desire. 


Weekly Sailings from Boston 
and Philadelphia. Steamships 
“Brookline” and “Barnstable” 
weekly from Baltimore. 


Round Trip $45.00 and upward 
One Way $25.00 and upward 
including meals and berth 





“A Happy Month in Jamaica” 
is a fascinating booklet we send on 
request. For this and complete 
information, write to one of these 
addresses. 


DIVISION PASSENGER AGENT 


UNITED FRUIT CO. 

Long Wharf, Boston 
5 IN. Wharves, Philadelphia 
104 East Pratt St., Baltimore. 

21 St. Charles St., New Orleans, or 

aymond & Whitcomb Co. 

Thos, Cook & Sons, Tourist Agents 
or local tourist agent. 


JUYEERERER CRETE] 
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“A Dainty Story, Quite out of the Common” 


“It is a dainty-little story, and quite out of the common. It furnishes an hour’s enjoyable reading, and can 
not fail to move tender feelings as well as to cause smiles.”—Daily Evening Telegraph, Phila. 


The Transfiguration of Miss Philura 


This clever story is based on the theory that every physical need and every desire of 
the human heart can be claimed and received from the “ Encircling Good” by the true 
believer. By FLORENCE MorsE KINGSLEY, author of “ Titus,” “Stephen,” “Prisoners of 
the Sea,” etc. 12mo, cloth, dainty binding. 40 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK 











TH 


30,000 CHOICE QUOTATIONS. 


Hon. Joseph H. Choate: ‘* I have always found it the most complete and useful book of the kind ever published.” 
General Stewart L. Woodford : ** Useful and valuable. It has been to me a practical help.” 


CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations with Eighty-six Thousand lines of Concordance. Proverbs 
from the French, German, etc., and other modern foreign languages, each followed by its Eng- 
lish translation. Also a full list of Latin law terms and their translations. By J. K. Hoyt. 


Hon, A. 8, Hewitt : ‘‘ The work, always indispensable to the scholar and the author, appears to me to be 


incapable of further improvement.’ 


Cover Design by George Wharton Edwards. 8vo, 1205 pp. Prices; Buckram, $6.00; Law 


Sheep, $8.00; Half Morocco, $10.00; Full Morocco, $12.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


Pubs. - NEW YORK 

















“A Timely Plea for the Unification of 
enominations ” 
“The book presents a forcible argument and a 
strong plea for such [Chureh] ‘unity. It is wells 


tion of the Master’s prayer, that they all may be 
one.’ ’—Hon. David J. Brewer, Justice U.S. Su- 
preme Court. 


“That They All May Be One” 


By AMOS R. WELLS 
Editor of “The Christian Endeavor World” 


“A bright and beautiful book, saturated with the 
sweet spirit of brotherly love in Christ Jesus.”’— 
Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., LL.D. 


Small 12mo, Cloth, 209 Pages. 75c. net 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 





worth reading by all who look forward to a realiza-: | 











The Traveler’s Handbook 


for Transatlantic Tourists 


_ By JOSEPHINE TOZIER 
__A practical book prepared on new lines for travelers 
in the eastern hemisphere. Full of suggestions with 
regard to such perplexing matters as shopping, hotels, 
chan hin usages, etiquette, and many other details 
of comfort and convenience. 
izmo. Price, $1.00 net 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 























Dickens’ Complete Works 


$100 Secures LOW-PRICED 
i— The Set INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


WE have long been seeking a set of Dickens worthy of our popular Library Club, 
but had hiterto failed to discover just what we wanted, notwithstanding the 
numerous editions which from time to time have appeared on the market. ‘The fame 
and popularity of Dickens increase with each generation ; yet until now no satisfactory 
set at reasonable cost could be obtained, We have at last, however, found a new. 
limited and singularly beautiful edition of which we have secured absolute control, 
= are than meets our requirements, and it will more than satisfy the most fastidious 
ooklover. 


250 sets of this 
Booklovers’ Dick- 
ens were reserved 
forsale ata special- 
ly low price to 
advertise and in- 
troduce the edition ; 
and we now offer 
the few of these sets 
stillunsold. This zs 
your last chance to 
buy before the price 
goes up. 

The Book over’s 
ickens is a com- 
pete and definite 
edition. It contains 
over 300 character- 
istic drawings—re- 
productions of 
those made for he 
first editions b 
Cruikshank, Phiz, Doyle, Leech, Maclise, Landseer, Barnard ani others equally emi- 
nent These are the drawings which helped to immortalize Dickens. : 
Every lib: ary should conta n the works of Charles Dickens, the greatest humorist 
and character delineator the world has seen. In his mastery of the vernacular of the 
humble: classes of England, Dickens has no rival since Shakespeare. ‘He loved, wept, 
laughed and suffered with his characters, and despite his pictures of low life he never 
penned an impure page. ; ¢ ; : 

Dickens’ positive influence for good, both in attacking public and private wrongs, 
and also in radiating an atmosphere of courage and genial charactor, cannot be over- 
estimated. In reading his works we do not think of him as a man of genius---but asa 
personal friend. Hi: work will live forever. : 2 : 

1 S b V ] There are 15 volumes in the edition--full library 
5 uper o1ums size (84 x 53), printed from new plates on select- 
paper, and in many years of bookselling we have never seen their equal at the 





price. The volumes are gorgeously bound in halfcrushedlevant with English Dig. 

Art sides---hand tooled with original designs and guilt tops, SEGAL 
9 & e 

FREE for 5 Days’ Examination oie 


We will send you the ap ag set if you return the accompanying eS) 
coupon promptly. Weask for nothing on account. Wesendthe 

set prepaid. you areallowed time for a careful examination 
of hs ook, and if they are not just what you want you may 
return them at our expense. The regular price of the edition 
is $45.00. The special introductory price of the Booklovers 

is $28.00 only---and you may pay for it at the rate of 
$2.00 a month 


SIEGEL COOPER CO., NEW YORK 


We employ no agepts—we trans ‘ct our busi- 
“ness by Zorreniondénce orly. 









to your special introductory 


full price has been paid. If the bool 
and hold the books subject to your order. 


DDOEUUE ~...ccccccccesinicnee 










Send for examina- 
tion, prepaid, a com- 
plete sev of the Book- 
loverr’ Dickens according 


offer. If satisfat I agree 
to pay $1.00 as Club Fee within 
5 days after receipt of goods, 
and $2.00 each month thereafter 
for 14 months The title in these books 
to remain in Siegel Cooper Co till the 


are not satisfactory, i am to notify you 
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1g JOIN THE WINTER CLUB AND Ee lead ieee of Mere 
} Seven N ew V 0 i umes Added ' 8 Sermons by the addition of seven 








volumes of fresh and valuable ger. 
mons, the entire set now embracing seventeen handsome volumes. In order to commemorate this important event and enable Literary 
Dicest Readers to obtain the entire work at a LOW INTRODUCTORY PRICE, we have arianged to publish a special edition for a Winter 
Club made up of Lirzrary Dicest Readers. This club will be limited to 500 members. No money is required until the special edition 
is ready. which will not be before a month. 


But your 
immediate Enrolment A $25.00 LIBRARY FOR $15.30. 21 1he blank below is neo. 


$25.50. The Special Pri b f the Winter’ Giub will te maby given 
5.50. 1e Special Price to members re) e inter Club wi e only $15.30. 
Not a Cent Now! 


senna eee 


Send no money now. When we notify you that the books are ready, send us 
Only $1.30 and pay the balance in easy- to-make payments of $1.00 a month, 


Chancellor H. M. McCracken : ** No living preacher’s sermons are better worth owning. Whoever reads them will be richly instructed.” 


C. H. Parkhurst, D.D., LL.D., New York : ** Vigorous and rich in his conception of religious truth, warm in his appreciations, and crystalline in his mode 
of presentation, Dr. Maclaren’s sermons are almost an essential of every well-assorted Christian library.” 


THE ENLARGED % INCLUDING 
| EES MACLAREN’S SERMONS !:23: 
| LIBRARY OF | SERMONS | 


[ the warp and woof of these sermons have been interwoven the rich gifts that have placed Dr. Maclaren at the head of the 





world’s greatest living pulpit leaders. Their insight is the deepest, their reasoning irresistible. They make the Scriptures infinitely 

richer in meaning than ever before. They are characterized by a marvelous wealth and variety of illustration. In every line is 

found simplicity of language, with the purest and choicest of diction. The word is ever the servant of the thought, and their digni- 
fied, forceful eloquence strikes deep into the mind and the heart. Filled with side-lights, new applications of familiar portions of the 
Scriptures, and vast stores of inspiring thoughts, their suggestive value to the wide-awake, influential preacher is lamabeaiahie. 











ii . c / ¥ *y es a - ner ; - 
Seventeen 12mo Volumes bound in fine English Cloth, first-class paper, large, easy-to-read type. 


bY vor, PET EES AND NUMBERS OF THE SERMONS IN THE SEVENTEEN VOLUMES 
} i . L. OL. 





i I. Triumphant Certainties, and 30 others. VII. Manchester Sermons (3d series), anc 23 others. XI111. Christ's Musts, and 29 others. 

t II. Christ in the Heart, and 25 others. VIII. The Secret of Power, and 19 others. XIV. The Unchanging Christ, and 30 others, 
i Ill. A Year’s Ministry (lst series), and 23 others. IX. Week-Day Evening Addresses. and 17 others. XV. The Wearied Christ, and 30 others. 

il IV. A Year’s Ministry (2d series), and 25 others. X. The Victor’s Crowns, and 31 others. XVI. Paul's Prayers, and 29 others. 

& V. Manchester Sermons (Ist series), and 24 others. XI. The God of the Amen, and 82 others. XVII. The Holy of Holies, and 33 others. 

i VI. Manchester Sermons (2d series), and 18 others. XII. The Beatitudes, and 29 others. 








Francis E Clark, D.D., President United Society of Christian Endeavor, Tremont Temple, Boston. Mass. : 
{7 Volumes “Not only is there thought deep and comprehensive, but they furnish a mine of beautiful illustrations—illustra- 5 500 Pages 
i tions which do not merely ornament the theme or, by their glitter, detract from the central thought, but illustra- :] 

He Cloth-bound tions which are like crystal windows into the heart of the subject, which with Dr. Maclaren is always from the in dexe d 
Lee word of God. In my opinion Dr. Maclaren furnishes the finest illustrations of expository preaching of this 
or perhaps any other age.” 


: q SWEEPING PRAISE FROM THE HICHEST PULPIT AUTHORITIES 

































Bishop W. F. Mallalieu, Auburndale, Mass. : Arthur T. Pierson, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.: Rn. S. MacArthur, D.D., LL.D., New York: 
** His sermons are models in the choice of subjects ““Among all living preachers, Rev. Dr. Alexander “Tle combines scholarly study of the Scriptures 
and method of treatment.” Maclaren, of Manchester, is facile princeps, and | with popularity in preaching as does ne other man,” 
Bishop Samuel Fallows, Chicago. Ill. : ** I con- ee century has had no superior, perhaps no Wayland Hoyt, D.D, Philadelphia, Pa.: ** They 
tH t sider him the prince of Engiish preachers. Newell Dwight Hillis, D.D., Brooktyn. N.Y. : pate palsy rty iy re gif so they are as fresh 
He David James Burrell, D.D., New -York: ‘*Invaluable to teachers, theological students, and : 
H if *“*Alexande: Maclaren stands in the front rank of preachers. The ten volumes contain the complete Herrick Johnson, D.D., Chicago, Wl.: ** Dr. 
Hi 8, living preachers. His discourses should be read by round of Christian doctrine and precept.” Maclaren 1s suggestive, heipful, fresh, and often 
li young ministers as masterpieces of homiletic ora- Bishop F. D, Huntington, syracuse, N.-Y.: strikingly impressive. 
He y: “These discourses ought to do much to raise the J. B Remensnyder, D.D., New York: “1 re- 
4 David Gregg, D D., LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.: standaid of our American pulpit ia dignity, Serip- gard the sermons of Dr. Maclaren the best models 
' i **No minister should be without them.” turalness, fervor, and force.”’ for the puipit cf any in our generation.”’ 
ti Bi A HIGH TRIBUTE TO THIS EDITION BY DR. PARKHURST 
{ H Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, D.D., New York: “I want to speak a word in behalf cf the 17-volume hbrary of ‘¢ 
} N ear | y Five Maclaren’s Sermons issued by your house. Some time since I purchased eight or ten sets of that library for distri- The Greatest 


Hundred Ser- bution among our home missionaries, and I think that any one upon examination of those volumes would feel that of Living 
he was rendering a service in furnishing copies of them either to missionaries at home or abroad, 01 to such clergy- P h ” 
mons 3@ S& 3 wmenin the country as may chance to be possessed of but a limited library.” reacners 


Join the Winter Literary Digest Club wiser ve Soci) [aERGuRee ENROLMENT BLANK 
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publish for the 
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Winter Literary Dicest Club of 500 members will be 1n every particu- FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 East 23d St., New York. 
; lar similar to the regular $25.50 edition. It will be supplied to those ms Gentlemen Rony Hy me in your Winter Club for the 17 volume set of 
/ . j Jew Y “1 Maclaren sSermons a 30, F. O ‘ew York, regular price .50. La 
/ who send us the coupon opposite for $15.30, F. O. B. New b ork. Send to remit $1.30 when notified that the books are ready, and tb a os balance of 
no money until we notify you that the books are ready. Then send us the price in 14 monthly instalments of $1 each. It is ‘understood that you guar- 
$1.30, and we will promptly ship the work to you. If unsatisfactory, antee satisfaction, and that I may return the books, if unsatisfactory, and my 


you may return it within five days. If satisfactory, pay the balance in snay WEEDS Ferenmes. 


14 monthly instalments of $1 each. Send enrolment blank to-day. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

A strike of the typesetters in the printing establishments of New York 
City may delay some of our January issues. Readers and advertisers 
who fail to receive their copies of the magazine on time may rest as- 
sured, however, that everything possible is being done to minimize the 
delay. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. McCALL’S RESIGNATION. 


HAT the same man who became president of the New 

York Life Insurance Company in 1892 torecognize it and 
restore public confidence in it should now resign, only fourteen 
years later, to make way for another reorganization and house- 
cleaning, is considered by some newspapers an eloquent testimonial 
to the blighting effect the proximity of unguarded millions may 
have on human character. When the New York Life faced the simi- 
lar crisis fourteen years ago, we read inthe newspaper accounts :“It 
was necessary to obtain the services of a good man, experienced 





unaccounted for by him. Alexander E. Orr, who is chosen to 
succeed Mr. McCall, is considered an excellent choice, and one 
that will restore confidence in the Company. Many times chosen 
President of the New York Produce Exchange; a worker for 


civil service reform, aiid now President of the New York Rapid ~ 


Transit Commission, his age (seventy-five) is considered the only 
point against him. 

The retirement of Messrs. Alexander and Hyde from ‘the 
Equitable, the McCurdys from the Mutual, and President McCall 
his son, and George W. Perkins from the New York Life, leads 
the New York Times to moralize as follows on the frailty of the 
great in the presence of gold: 


“The source of the trouble is plain enough. It lies in the fact 
that in a great insurance company money is continually piling up 
until it reaches a prodigious total. A big railroad corporation pays 
out its money almost as fast as it comes in. A great manufactur- 
ing corporation or a ‘trust’ is frequently a borrower of money. 
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CHARLES A. PEABODY, 

New President of the Mutual, who took 
charge last week. He receives $50,000 
a year; Mr, McCurdy received $150,090. 


JOHN A, 


Who reorganized the New York Life 
fourteen years ago, and now steps aside 
to make way for another reorganization. 


MCCALL. 


ALEXANDER E. OBB. 
Who is made President of the New York 


Life at the age of seventy-five. He re- 
ceives $50,000 a year; Mr. McCall re- 
ceived $100,000. 


INSURANCE PRESIDENTS IN TRANSITION. 


and a trained financier, and Mr. McCall was the choice, his prompt 
reorganization of the company’s discouraged and disorganized 
forces was a work of tact and ability.” In the present investigation 
the disclosures regarding the use of the company’s funds by its 
officers, in speculation and. politics, became so sensational that the 
State of Missouri suspended the company’s privilege of doing 
business within its ‘borders until President McCall should quit 
the presidency. Simultaneously with his retirement, say the press, 


Mr. McCall has refunded to the company the $235,000 which had - 


been given to Andrew Hamilton, the “legislative agent,’ and was 


It does not accumulate. Exactly the reverse is true of the insur- 
ance company. So far from being a borrower it has at all times a 
superabundance of cash for which it is the incessant occupation 
of its officers to find suitable investments. They are surrounded 
with money. It confronts them on every side until, being finite 
men, they come to hold it a cheap thing. With so much money all 
about them, why should their own- personal fortunes. languish? 
They are in a position to know the investment markets intimately 
—nobody more so. Profitable opportunity always confronts them. 
We know now how they yielded to the temptation. 

“It has all come out now, and he would be a -yery unfeeling man 








TERMS: $3 a year, in.advance; four months, $1; single copy, 10 cents ; for- 
eign postage, $1.50.a year. RECEIPT of payment is shown in about two weeks 
by date on address label; subscription including the month named. Instructions 
for RENEWAL, DISCONTINUANCE, or CHANGE..OF~ADDRESS should be 
sent two weeks before the date they are to go into effect. Both old and new 
addresses must always be given. DISCONTINUANCE: It is found that a large 
majority of our subscribers prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and 





their files broken in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore 
assumed that continuous service is desired, unless subscribers order discontinu- 
ance, either when subscribing or at any time during the year. PRESENTATION 
COPIES: Many- persons subscribe for friends, intending.that the paper. shall 
stop at the end of the year. If instructions are given to this effect, they will 
receive attention at the proper time. fe 


Entered at New York Post-Office as Second-Class Matter. 
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indeed who would not admit that the penalty already visited upon 
the chief offenders has been grievous. Men of great prominence 
have been struck down. Irreparable disaster, the loss of position, 
the loss of reputation, has come upon them. How insidious were 
the temptations of insurance management is shown by the fact 
that men of hitherto unquestioned integrity are among the fallen. 
As to some of them the conviction is general that they were 
conscious of no wrongdoing, intended none. The ‘syndicate’ oper- 
ations, so far from diminishing the assets of the companies, 
actually increased them. The policy holders profited by the oper- 
ations that yielded an illict gain to the managers. The fault there 
was that no such operation should have been entered into by 
officers of the companies. It was a violation of trust to use insur- 
ance funds in speculation, either for the company’s benefit or for 
their own, and of course the sale of securities to the company by 
its own officers is a transaction that nobody could defend. Nor 
can palliation or excuse be found for the building up about the 
companies of financial institutions in which their profit is inci- 
dental to the gain of officers and trustees.” 


The Springfield Republican contrasts the McCall retirement 
with the jaunty attitude of «he company at the beginning of the 
inquiry. It remarks: 


“This is quite a different ending of the investigation for the 
New York Life from what appears to have been anticipated. It 
will be recalled that at the outset the company proclaimed that it 
had nothing to fear and that no attorneys would be employed, 
and its books were spectacularly lugged into the committee-room 
for the freest possible inspection. And in some respects the com- 
pany’s management made a better showing than its two big coin- 
petitors. There had been much salary grafting, but less than in the 
Mutual or the Equitable. A cleaner record was presented in the 
matter of syndicate operations for the profit of officers and trus- 
tees. But on the other hand there had been a doctoring of accounts. 
to improve the public annual reports, concealment in the matter 
of stock investments, false swearing as to campaign contributions, 
perjury or something akin to it in the early explanations of 
expenditures for lobby work, and a use of policy holders’ money, 
right in the heat of the investigation, for sending out misleading 
reports of the testimony to venal newspapers. To suppose that 
McCall could hold his place in the light of such revelations, even 
at a heavily reduced salary, was to display a singular blindness 
regarding the effect of the exposures on the public mind. It was 
further to exhibit that moral obliquity which seems to have taken 
possession of the whole life insurance business, at least in so far 
as conducted by the big New York companies.” 























CoMMITTEE—“‘Hurt the plant? 


Bless you, no! 
—Westerman in The Ohio State Journal. 


PRUNING AND GRAFTING. 


It’ll do it good.” 
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The following interesting statement was given out by the Equit. 
able last week: 


Reform in the life insurance business has commenced in earnest. 
The three big companies—the New York Life, the Equitable anq 
the Mutual,—have entered into an ironclad agreement with one 
another that rebating of premiums must cease, and any agent 
found rebating will be summarily dismissed from the company’s 
service, and will not be re-employed by any of the companies that 
are parties to the agreement. All questions in dispute in regard to 
such matters will be referred to the Hon. Grover Cleveland, who 
has been chosen as referee, with a salary of $12,000 per annum 
to be paid jointly by the three companies. This is the position once 
occupied by the Hon. Thomas B. Reed. 

“It is the intention of the three big companies to secure the co- 
operation of all life insurance companies in this agreement. Mr. 
Cleveland has agreed to accept the position with the distinct 
understanding that he is to be seconded in his efforts to stop 
rebating, by the officers of all the companies participating in the 
agreement. There is an opinion among the officers and agents that 


if rebating can be entirely abolished first year’s premiums can be 
reduced.” 


The Seattle Post-Intelligencer remarks that the improved condi- 
tion in life-insurance is strikingly shown in the letters sent around 
to policy holders by the big concerns at the first of the year. The 
old-style letters dwelt upon the huge assets, surplus, outstanding 
insurance, etc. But now— 


“The letter which has been issued by the new management of 
the Equitable is in marked contrast to this. Mr. Morton, in this 
letter, devotes himself to the details of the reorganization and 
presents a statement of the condition of the company as pre- 
pared by two different firms of public accountants. He points out 
that the new management has introduced retrenchments which 
will reduce the cost of operation by $600,000 annually. Me states 
that proceedings have been instituted to recover $1,000,000 of 
liabilities which have been disavowed by the company. He makes 
the most emphatic announcement that under no circumstances 
will the company be a party to any corrupt methods to prevent 
‘strike’ legislation, nor will it ever again make a contribution to 
the campaign expenses of any political party. The spirit of reform 
is breathed throughout the entire letter, and every possible assur- 
ance is given that the abuses which have been disclosed during the 
recent investigations will not be permitted again in the conduct 
of the company. oe 

“The result of the investigations has been wholescme, beyond 
all question, and life insurance will be placed on a basis fairer to 




















“MILLIONS FOR DEFENSE, BUT NOT ONE CENT FOR BOOK-KEEPING.” 
—MecWhorter in the St. Paul Dispatch. 
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the policy holders than it has ever been before. The clean-up of 
the Equitable has been thorough, and it promises to be equally 
as thorough with the other great insurance companies within a 
very brief period. There is more than a change of men. There is 
a change of methods.” 





1905 IN RETROSPECT. 


HE year 1905, in the opinion of a great portion of the press 

of the country, was remarkable chiefly for its tendency to 
reform standards in political and business morality. That of 
course, applies mainly to the United States, for abroad there were 
such events as the Russo-Japanese War, the troubles in Russia, 
the resignation of Lord Curzon und the change in the British 
Ministry. But in the United States the year will ever be memorable 
for its civic awakening, the Philadelphia Press believes, and “in 
all the years to come we shall look on 1905 as marking a new epoch 
~ of political independence and public conscience. A wave of reform 
has swept over the country.” The New Orleans Times-Democrat 
glances at the political and financial changes and at the reforms in 
“judicial abuses,” surveys the situation in Philadelphia, and agrees 
with the Press, while the New York Sun calls the year 1905 one 
of “moral housecleaning.” “We have stopped,” adds the Sun, 
“taken stock of politics, finance, even sport, and cleaned out some 
old dirt which has been offending the nose of the body-politic for 
many years.” 

The benefactions and philanthropic gifts of 1905 engage the 
attention of the New York Press, the Cleveland Plain Dealer, and 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. The last named paper points out 
that “a list of gifts exceeding $5,000 during 1905 foots up to $65,000- 
ooo,” and that education still leads with a total of $38,300,000 in 
gifts.” Mr. Carnegie’s donations for the year amounts to $14,099,- 
ooo and Mr. Rockefeller’s to $11,635,000, raising their totals to 
$115,582,633 and $61,375,000 respectively. 

Some of the newspapers lugubriously dwell on such gloomy 
topics as the year’s casualties and crimes. “The past year,” the 
Philadelphia Record declares, “was freer than some of the pre- 
vious ones from mining horrors, but at Ziegler, Ill., 50 miners were 
entombed, and coal mine. explosions in West Virginia killed 20. 
Aitention is also called to certain destructive fires and the eartia- 
quakes in Calabria, Italy. ‘The Chicago Tribune computes that 
there were 9,212 deaths by violence, or an increase of 730,,over 
1904. A total of 9,982 committed suicide in 1905 as against 9,240 
in 1904, but on the other hand there were only 66 lynchings dur- 
ing the year, the smallest number on record. 

But a great part of the press confines itself to the expression 
of delight over the country’s prosperity. And although it is the 
belief of the Philadelphia Press that a reaction has set in “from 
the engrossing pursuit of the almighty dollar,” Bradstreet’s, never- 
theless, concludes that “1905 was a year of almost boundless 
activity in trade,” and Dun’s Review calls it the year “of most 
rapid progress and greatest success.” The year was one of heavily 
increased purchasing power, Bradstreet’s observes, and “six 
months’ figures of iron production broke all records; so did those 
of clearings, building and foreign trade.” The yield of corn, 
2,707,093,540 bushels for the year, and 565,000 tons of sugar, were 
record features. Dun’s Review remarks that “the production of 
pig iron has proven in the past a most accurate measure of general 
prosperity” and it adds that “some of the rail mills have sold their 
entire output for 1906.” The Review continues: 

“The mileage of the railways hes steadily increased, and the 
issues of stocks and bonds are beyond precedent; yet the market 
value of the sixty most active securities has.risen far above all 
previous records, the earnings are much greater than ever before, 
and frequent complaints have been heard because traffic facilities 
were inadequate. Manufacturing plants have turned out quantities 
of products much in excess of any earlier year without causing 
accumulation; in fact, it was often the case that goods could not 
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be delivered as specified, and, in the iron and steel industry, orders 
will be carried over into 1906 equal to the entire annual produc- 
tion a few years ago. Prices of commodities, as shown by Dun's 
Index Number, have risen to the highest position in twenty-two 
years; a striking evidence of the consuming capacity of the people, 
for it is not possible to maintain the quotations of ar: unsurpassed 
production of the various necessaries of life unless there is a 
commensurate broadening of demand. Failures are fewer in pro- 
portion to the number of firms in business, and liabilities are at 
the minimum ratio to solvent payments through the clearing 
houses, which have also reached a new high-water mark. Faster 
than the growth of population has been the increase in the amount. 
of money in circulation, the average now standing at the hereto- 
fore unequaled sum of $31.75 per capita, and the stock of gold in 
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STEP LIVELY, GENTS. 
—Bush in the New York World. 


the Federal Treasury has eclipsed all previous records of this or 
any other nation at over $765,000,000. Nevertheless, commercial 
and other demands have so drawn upon the available supply of 
funds that rates for loans rose ‘so high during December as to 
suiggest, the possibility of serious stringency. This is another index 


that tells a story of national prosperity to the student of econom- 
ics.” 


The Springfield Republican points to the economic fact that the 
rise in prices simply means abundance of money. The Journal of 
Commerce puts in that “when the yield of eleven crops, exclusive 
of cotton, for 1905 is valued at the farm at $3,324,000,000, and 
when the cotton crop is worth not less than $550,000,000, it will 
be perceived that out oftwelve great crops there has been a solid 
addition to the country’s wealth amounting to $3,874,000,000.” 


The historic events abroad are summed up by the Wall Street 
Journal as follows: 


“The progress of the war between Russia and Japan, including 
the greatest land battle measured by the number of men engaged, 
in modern times, and the destruction of the Russian fleet in a 
naval battle of extraordinary proportions. 

“The conclusion of this war by the signing of the peace of 
Portsmouth, this event being intimately connected with the his- 
tory of our own country, in that peace was largely brought about 
by the friendly intervention of President Roosevelt, and was. 
actually concluded by the conference held in the state of New 
Hampshire. 

“A change in the English ministry from the conservative to 
the liberal party, in which is involved a contest over the question 
of the tariff. There have also been changes of ministry in France 
and Italy. France and Germany have been at loggerheads over 
their conflicting interests in Morocco. This dispute at one time 
threatened serious results, but is now in the way of satisfactory 
settlement. Germany has had a war on her hands in southeastern 
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Africa that has proven somewhat expensive and troublesome. 
Lord Curzon’s resignation has involved a change in the British 
administration of India. There are signs of a new spirit of pro- 
gress and life in China. Perhaps the most dramatic feature of the 
year is the fact that the history of the world has now begun to 
be written in the waters of the Pacific rather than ofthe Atlantic. 
In South Africa the immense gold production in the Transvaal 
mines, due largely to the introduction of Chinese labor, has been 
the most important development.” 





OUTLOOK FOR PROSPERITY. 

HE commercial and financial journals, which are in a position 

to speak with authority upon the business prospect, are almost 
unanimous in the prediction that the record-breaking prosperity 
of 1905 will be surpassed in 1906. “It is stating only facts,” declares 
The Financier (New York), “to say that the United States enters 
the year 1906 in splendid condition, and the prospects—barring 
untoward calamity, and the remote contingency that foreign 
troubles may affect us politically—are such as to lend encourage- 
meat to the belief that the next twelve months should prove the 
most prosperous in our history as a nation.” The Wall Street 
Journal, similarly, observes that “little risk is involved in 
making the prediction that at least the first six months of 1906 
will be the most prosperous in the history of the United States,” 
“and there is every prospect of a record-breaking activity in all 
branches of production, transportation and trade.” Some papers 
qualify their predictions by saying that if there should be a great 
coal strike, all calculations would be upset, but the organs of the 
mine owners and mine workers show a remarkable unanimity of 
feeling that 1906 will be a year of peace. The award of the Anthra- 
cite Coal Strike Commission will expire on March 31 next, but 
The Railway World, of Philadelphia, organ of the hard coal roads, 
says that “indications point to a peaceful solution of the indus- 
trial problem,” for “both the operators and the mine workers are 
manifesting a spirit of conciliation and, barring some unforeseen 
accident, the outlook is for peace in the anthracite region for 
another extended period.” The United Mine Workers Journal 
(Indianapolis), organ of the miners’ union, declares similarly that 
“we hope and believe that 1906 spells peace,” and “while matters 
on the face of things seemed warlike last Summer, they seem to 
have faded away.” 
™ Bradstreet’s, a journal more likely to be over-conservative than 
over-enthusiastic, takes this hopeful view of the coming year: 


“If satisfaction with the past and confidence in the future are 
at all reliable guides, 1906 is likely to equal, if indeed it does not 
surpass, the year drawing to a close. The volume of orders booked 
ahead exceecs any previous year in the country’s history, and 
high prices as yet seem to exercise no effect upon consumptive 
demand. Iron and steel of all kinds are heavily sold ahead, as are 
also shoes, cotton and woolen goods, lumber, hardware, and a 
myriad of other products. Wheat enters the Winter in excellent 
condition and with an enlarged area. Predictions as to 1906 build- 
ing are even more sanguine than a year ago. In any discussion 
of general business prospects the sentimental effect of possible 
stock-market unsettlements is not to be lost sight of. That baro- 
meter of future trade has so far risen triumphantly superior to 
insurance scandals, impending rate legislation, trust and rebate 
prosecutions, revelations of some dishonest banking methods, 
high money, and the effect upon foreign markets of the Russian 
collapse. It is, however, still too early to judge of the effect upon 
our trade of events in that very much disturbed monarchy. It is 
a question whether our gains in the grain trade from this source 
will not much more than offset our losses in cotton. It is, perhaps, 
too early also to forecast the effects of the pushing to the front 
by labor organizations of demands for union recognition or other 
concessions in the coal, printing, building and other trades. Con- 
servatism in financial affairs generally, as well as in labor matters, 
is the pre-eminent necessity of 1906.” 


The New York Journal of Commerce, however, thinks that any 
one of many unforseen occurences may overturn our reckonifgs, 
To quote: 
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“The year just closed was one of unexampled prosperity in this 
country and the new year opens with most signs favorable to its 
continuance, unless there should be a serious deficiency in some 
of the important crops, or such an over-expansion of credit as to 
produce financial collapse. We have escaped serious labor troubles 
in the past year except those of a purely local character, but these 
will always be a menace so long as labor organizations are man- 
aged with so little regard for economic principles or the pring¢j- 
ples of fair dealing as they have been in the recent past. Ser. 
ious interference with any one of the important instrumentalities 
of production, distribution and exchange is liable to bring disas- 
trous consequences. If a Government commission should take con- 
trol of railroad rate-making it might put the vast system of trans- 
portation out of gear and check the course of business prosperity, 
There is also danger in an over-expansion of credit, reckless specu- 
lation and imprudent banking, which no wealth of resources ur 
capacity for production could avert. Nor are we entirely free 
from the peril from foreign complications. A serious collapse of 
public and private credit in Russia would shake the whole financial 
fabric. Our close relation with European markets would compel 
us to bear a part of the shock. Barring the intervention of adverse 
incidents of the kind referred to we enter upon the new year with 
fair prospects of continued prosperity.” 





MAYOR McCLELLAN’S BREAK WITH 
TAMMANY. 

Yao entire country was interested in Mayor McClellan’s slate. 

for his new administration and the press universally con- 
gratulated him on his independence and on his break with Tam- 
many Hall. ““T'o George Brinton McClellan, Mayor of New York,” 
says the New York World (Democratic), “the World tenders its 
congratulations. He has emancipated himself from Murphy and 
Murphyism. He is a free man.” The New York Times (Demo- 
cratic) calls the list of Mayor McClellan’s appointments “notable 
and creditable largely for the names it does not contain.” The 
Times goes on: 


“The Tammany district leaders shine by their absence. Messrs. 
OAKLEY, FEATHERSON, and Best retire to the semi-obscurity of 
the management of their clans, and in that congenial but not in 
itself lucurative occupation they will undoubtedly ‘remember 
McCLELLAN,’ as one of them at least has promised to do. They are 
understood to be the men on whom Mr. Murpny had set his heart 
more closely than on any others, and their dropping is received 
with natural indignation by the lesser Tammany chiefs, who in 
that must be supposed to share the emotions of Mr. Murpuy.” 


The Pittsburg Dispatch (Republican), is inclined to credit the 
Mayor’s reaction against Tammany to the fact that in the last 
election “instead of Tammany carrying McClellan, McClellan had 
to carry Tammany.” The Dispatch further observes: 


“His appointments show that he has learned this. For Police 
Commissioner he has appointed the best soldier he can find. He 
has given the charities of the city into the hands of the secretary 
of the State Board of Charities, for years identified with charity 
organizations in New York city. The docks are put in charge of 
a man who has for years been in actual control of the work as 
chief engineer. Many of the appointments are promotions. Most 
of them are good. Even the two Tammany leaders recognized are 
better than their class.” 


The Springfield Republican (Ind.) is of the opinion that “Tam- 
many has no real claim” upon the Mayor in the line of patronage 
and adds that “Mr. McClellan begins his second term as if he was . 
determined to be the best of all Mayors.” The New York Sun, 
(Ind.) which supported Mr. McClellan in the last election, says 
of the stand he has taken: 


“It eliminates Tammany as a factor, a thing either to be obeyed 
or to be defied ostentatiously. It ignores MurpHy, except as a 
unit of population in New York’s multitudinous census. It intro- 
duces no political machination of amy species, open or subter- 
ranean, subtle or obvious. It measures not merely one step more or 
less satisfactory, in a gradual progress toward the position which 
theeChief Magistrate of this town ought to occupy; it contemplates 
an actual arrival.” 
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JAMES H. KENNEDY, 
One of the new assessors, a Republican 
friend of the Mayor’s, 






for McKinley. 





The New York Evening Post, (Ind.) however, advances this 





1 theory: 
2 “It is evident now that, while the Mayor is not taking orders 
: from Murphy, and is insisting on the appointment of men with 
clean records, he has not abandoned the party workers. Many 
politicians believe that he is constructing a machine of his own 
. or trying to get control of Tammany Hall.” 
f 
n William Randolph Hearst’s New York American (Democratic), 
r is naturally not so enthusiastic. “There is neither revolt nor inde- 
. pendence,” it remarks bitterly. “There is no quarrel betwixt him 
; and the contracting boss, any more than there is back of him any 
real plurality of the voters of New York.” The majority of news- 
papers, however, take the opposite view. 
x A great deal of editorial attention is directed to the appoint- 
ri ment of Gen. Theodore A. Bingham, the new head of the metro- 
d politan Police Department. “Whether or not Gen. Theodore A. 
Bingham will prove to be the ideal man for the place,” observes 
the New York World, “we have no means of knowing. We hope 
. he will. This much we do know: Gen: Bingham is a graduate of 
. West Point and a retired officer with an admirable record. Unlike 
d General Greene, who was Mayor Low’s Commissioner of Police, 
yf he has had no connection with an Asphalt Trust or any other 
S : trust.” The new Commissioner‘s breezy personality attracted imme- 
st diate notice. “We'll go ahead with this thing, and work like the 
e devil,” he is quoted to have said when he took office. The Spring- 
: field Republican comments: 
1- é 
re 5 “It has thus been made sufficiently plain that New York has a 
34 picturesque personality at the head of its police force. He is decid- 
i edly given to expletives, and talks with a freedom that will at 
é least command attention—if it should not become wearying. Some 
a of his thinking is crude, but it may be that he isthe man for the 
, job.” 
d The Mayor’s own explanation cf his attitude is expressed in 
a these words: 
") “When I accepted the nomination of the Democratic party three 
- months ago, I said that should I be re-elected, membership in my 


first administration would not of itself entitle to retention any 
man in any post; that if I believed the retention or removal of 
any department head would serve the public interest best, I should 
act accordingly.” 





GEN, THEODORE A. BINGHAM, 
The new Police Commissioner, formerly 
social aide at the White House. 
a distinguished army record and voted 





JOHN MCG. WOODBURY, 
Commissioner of Street Cleaning, who 
was reappointed. He came into office 
under the reform régime of Mayor Low. 


He holds 


SOME MEMBERS OF MAYOR McCLELLAN’S “SLATE”. ) 


A flood of comment was evoked by the Mayor’s inaugural 
utterance that “In reassuming the office of Mayor, the last public 
office which in all human probability I shall ever fill,” he wished 
to say certain things to the heads of departments. The New York 
Evening Post puts the statement down as a concomitant of his 
pledge to give the city “a clean, efficient and honest government.” 
The Post goes on to say: 


“For years he took office from the hands of the Tammany 
boss, and lent himself to the pians of an organization from 
association with which every gentlemanly instinct must have dis- 
suaded him, on the supposition that this was the true way to do 
good public service. But the plan of accepting political power 
from public plunderers in order to use it as a public servant, has 
broken in the Mayor’s hands, He finds the road to further prefer- 
ment barred before him. Instead of being comfortably assisted 
by Murphy into the Governor’s chair, and thence to the White 
House, he suddenly discovers that Murphy has very nearly 

















A CLEAN SWEEP, 


It looks as if both sides of the street were getting busy in the political 
house-cleaning. 


—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal, 
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dragged him to ruin. And now there is a new Tammany combi- 
nation for the double purpose of ousting Murphy and attacking 
McClellan, rendering the latter impotent, if possible, in the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment. Nothing seems more probable, in 
fact, than a Hearstized Tammany, in the near future, with its 
hand against the Mayor and the city alike. 

‘‘Then we shall see the stuff of which the Mayor is made. The 
question will be whether he has the spirit and persistence to come 
forward as the real leader of the forces of good government.” 


An honest citizen, the Post adds, ‘‘may have something to say 
about his political extinction.” ‘Suppose we refuse to bid farewell 
to Mr. McClellan yet awhile,” remarks the Washington Evening 
Star; and the Baltimore News observes that: 

‘“Mayor McClellan’s success in the bold and independent course 


he has marked out for himself will put him in the front rank of the 
mén to whom the people’may turn for national leadership.” 


THE CRY FOR FOOTBALL REFORM. 


HE recent conference in New York of representatives from 

sixty-two colleges and universities to reform the game 
of football elicits editorial as well as individual advice and com- 
ment from all over the land. ‘that something must be done to 
reform the game all are agreed, but upon the method there is a 
wide divergence of opinion. The Boston Transcript calls the New 
York conference “significant but disappointing.” The Transcript 
goes on: 


“It was significant because only an ardent belief that football 
must be reformed brought together seventy representatives of as 
many different colleges from Maine to the Rockies and from 
Minnesota to Texas. It was also significant that the big universi- 
ties particularly prominent in football were not represented. Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton, Chicago, Michigan, Wisconsin and others 
kept away. The conference was a gathering of colleges of lesser 
football prowess. The Conference wants amalgamation of the rules 
committee of long standing, which is composed of representatives 
of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Pennsylvania, Cornell, Annapolis 
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THE WORSHIPPERS OF THE MODERN MOLOCH, 
—wWilder in the Chicago Record-Herald. 


and Chicago, and the committee of equal number drawn from 
representatives appointed by the conference. This committee is 
to suggest the recasting of the football rules.” 


The most noteworthy suggestion to the conference was a letter 
from President Eliot of Harvard to Chancellor MacCracken who 
called the meeting to order. President Eliot said: 


“I avail myself of this opportunity to tell you that my own belief 
is that intercollegiate football should be stopped for one year, so 
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that the individual colleges may demonstrate in practice, each on 
its own grounds, a reasonable game of football. 

“For myself, I find it impossible to believe that the committees, 
coaches and umpires who have ruined the game are to be trusted 
with its reform or replacement. The fundamental difficulty with 
the present game is the bad spirit in which it is played. To get 
rid of this vicious spirit I think we must stop intercollegiate foot- 
ball for a time. On the whole, therefore, I favor separate action 
by the individual colleges, and net conferences and conventions or 
other’ attempts to continue intercollegiate football under new 
regulations.” 


The Chicago Tribune agrees that it were best to stop the game 
for a while, because “the intermission will give the youth of the 
country new bearings,” and the Minneapolis Tribune is of the 
same opinion. The New York Evening Post, with its usual atti- 
tude, remarks: 


“The whole college world will breathe afresh when our un- 
dergraduates are disabused of the idea that they and their games 
control academic destinies, and when the time now. wasted on 
hysterical cheering or child-like song practice on the bleachers is 
once more used for study or sensible exercise for the college 
masses. Eventually, we believe, the abolition of intercollegiate 
sports will be the only complete remedy. But since athletics, like 
the tariff, must be reformed piecemeal, we shall heartily welcome 
any forward steps the conference may take, especially the aboli- 
tion of the present indefensibly stupid Football Rules Committee, 
whose sins are well-nigh innumerable. And the conference need 
not be discouraged by the absence of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Pennsylvania, Cornell, and Chicago. These chief sinners are 
most indifferent to public sentiment, yet they will in the end have 
to fall in line, with all the less credit to themselves.” 

President Schurman of Cornell, on the other hand, strongly 
defends the game. He admits the necessity of some reforms, 
but, he believes there is “so much to be adduced in favor of the 
game that the criticism which has of late been hailed upon it 
will on impartial consideration be found to be, if not hysterical 
and frenzied, at least one-sided and unfair.” With regard to the 
abolition of the game at Columbia University, President Nicholas 
Murray Butler says in a statement issued to the alumni and 
students that he has been “overwhelmed with messages of con- 
gratulation from leaders of public opinion everywhere” and that 
“Gf any game called football takes the place of the one we have 
put behind us, it will be a game free from the evils that I have 
pointed out.” President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of the University 
of California, writing in the Review of Reviews, is of the opinion ~ 
that the game must “return from the spectacle to the sport,” 
shorn of danger, so that all students may participate in it. Presi- - 
dent John H. Finley of the college of the city of New York, 
believes that the game should be not abolished, but redeemed, 
and Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, of Harvard, wishes to “substitute - 
for modern football a combination of the good points of football 
and basketball” and in general he agrees with President Wheeler ~ 
that the game should be such as to enable the student body to 
participate in it. 

While the conference was discussing football in New York 
the old established Rules Committee that has so long controlled 
the gridiron, was meeting in Philadelphia. The New York con- 
ference was dominated by West Point. “What we want is foot- 
ball reform, not revolution,’ Captain Palmer E. Pierce, the 
West Point delegate, is quoted as having said, and the upshot 
of the conference was that nothing definite was decided upon; ~ 
but the body meeting at Philadelphia, representing the older uni- . 
versities, was asked to amalgamate with a view to making re- - 

forms, and the reply was that their respective universities must 
be first consulted. The Springfield Republican observes: 


“The outcome of the conference was a marvel, which must be 
credited probably to the high strategic skill of the emissary froin 
West Point, Captain Palmer E. Pierce, who brilliantly captured 
the meeting and carried it off for deposit in the arms of the ‘little 
father’ himself, Mr« Camp of Yale. Captain Pierce has great 
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soldierly qualities. He will surely make his mark in war, if given 
a shadow of a chance to display his generalship. He went into 
the conference, declared that West Point did not want all the 
roughness taken out of the game, for some knocks and bruises 
were necessary to the sport, and proclaimed finally that the old 
rules needed to be but slightly modified’ and thoroughly enforced 
to make football all that any reasonable person could desire. It 
was the masterly captain’s advice that the conference appoint a 
committee to consult with the sinister Mr. Camp and his col- 
leagues at Philadelphia concerning the changes to be made in 
the rules: and, would you believe it? the conference, after nearly 
all of its members had declared themselves in favor of continuing 
football rather than of abolishing it, did just as the captain said.” 


Many newspapers, as, for instance, the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
believe that the college faculties themselves must begin to reform 
football and think that “abuses have grown up chiefly because 
faculties and’ governing boards have closed their eyes to them.” 
The Hartford Jimes thinks “it is evident that the colleges will 
have to act independently” and the New York Globe is certain 
that “all that is needed is for each faculty to suppress its own 
ruffanism.” Caspar Whitney, writing in Outing, agrees with the 
above opinions. “What we most need,” he says, “is common sense 
and an honest desire among the university faculties to get to- 
gether for the good of the game . . . foul play then being the 
chief matter with football, the remedy alone lies in a change of 
spirit; and a change of spirit may be brought about only, as 
I have repeatedly said, in a congress of faculty representatives 
of the leading universities of this country.” 





MORALIZING ON THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
MR. YERKES. 


The rich bequests left by Mr. Charles T. Yerkes have created 
a feeling in his favor that illustrates anew the old adage about char- 
ity. “These munificent gifts to the people of New York,” says the 
New York Times, “will cause nis name to be remembered when 
his business exploits and successes have been forgotten.” His term 
in the penitentiary in Philadelphia in early life for the use of city 
funds; his street-railway career in Chicago, which enriched him 
with millions, but so aroused public indignation that he left the 
country; and his free and easy views of matrimony, have called 
out a large amount of moralizing in the daily papers, of which 
the following from the Kansas City Star may serve as an 
example: . 


“The late Charles T. Yerkes was a representative of a type of 
American business man that is passing away. The motto, ‘Be suc- 
cessful somehow,’ was his and it is doubtful whether he ever saw 
anything immoral about it. To him business was a game in which 
anything was legitimate. If it was necessary to buy legislatures 
to get a traction bill adopted, he was as ready to take the nec- 
essary steps as he was to smoke a cigar. If a man wanted to dis- 
pose of large corporate interests he saw no harm in sending up 
values by paying large dividends out of the capital stock. It was 
the buyer’s business to be careful not to purchase securities at two 
or three times their real value. 

“Yerkes’s attitude was perhaps extreme. Yet it did not differ 
essentially from the position of numerous winners of big for- 
tunes. These men have played the game under rules that society 
is now declaring inadequate. Yerkes himself encountered the 
beginnings of the new social movement in the opposition by the 
Municipal Voters League that drove him out of the street car 
business in Chicago. If public sentiment continues to make itself 
felt the number of men of the Yerkes type will steadily decline. 
They belong to the old order which is now being supplanted by 
the system of the Square Deal.” 


By his will, however, Mr. Yerkes leaves to the city of New 
York a collection of bric-a-brac and works of art that will be one 
of the features of the metropolis, and provides for a hospital in 
the borough of the Bronx with an endowment estimated by the 
New York Herald at $16,000,000. Of these bequests the Philadel- 
phia Press remarks: 
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“A will like that of Charles T. Yerkes does more to stifle social- 
ism in this country than tons of preachment. 

“The great fortune that he made goes back to public uses. He 
has not sought to found a family or ruin it by his wealth. He has 
not built a vast house for them to live in and add to those who 
are daily propagating socialism on one side and anarchy on the 
other by profusion, extravagance and unbridled disregard for pub- 
lic and private rights, for legal accountability and personal respon- 
sibility. 

“Tnstead, his monuments will be a great gallery and a great 
hospital. He serves others better in his death than in his life. 
That was scarred with faults. No man can defend it. None can 


‘ palliate or excuse it. The grave is not more cruel, nor the pit more 


perilous. The white and 
resplendent sepulchre of 
public use and general 
service which his will 
erects can make no man 
forget the dead men’s 
bones or all manner of 
uncleanness which it con- 
ceals and will long recall. 
“But none the less, the 
act with which he closes 
his life shows a man bet- 
ter than men knew, full 
of readiness at the end to © 
asknowledge and accept 
great wealth as a trust 
for the good of all and 
not for the luxury of the 
few. As with Girard, who 
had, too, his own like 
faults, as the years go on, 
Yerkes the benefactor 
posterity knows will over- 
shadow the Yerkes whom 
hisowngeneration knew.” 








CHARLES T. YERKES, 
When Mr. Yerkes was Who made millions in Chicago and 


zs : l 
being most bitterly as- eft them to New York 


sailed in Chicago for his traction deals, he purchased the Chicago 
Inter Ocean with which to reply to his critics. The Inter Océan 
says in commenting upon his death: 


“It is a penalty of the times that a man of Charles T. Yerkes’ 
success should be misrepresented and misunderstood by millions 
of the American people. Mr. Yerkes suffered this penalty to the 
full. And yet, while turning a face of iron.to his enemies, fighting 
his assailants and detractors, without asking quarter or expecting 
any, and striking at his antagonists with a mailed fist, he had a 
heart full of human kindness and human charity for all who 
sought him in the human spirit. 

“Aside from all public benefactions, his gifts to charity in pri- 
vate were legion. His heart was always tender toward any one 
in trouble. His hand was always open for the worthy in need. 

“Without reflection on others, it may be said that he never took 
a step toward wealth and power which trod down the widow or 
the orphan, the weak, the helpless, or the afflicted. 

“To those who knew him in Chicago, the strength of Charles 
T. Yerkes’ character was revealed perhaps most clearly in the 
fact that he never became cynical in his views of life. Although 
he saw passing before him constantly that sorry procession of 
weak, venal, hypocritical humanity that is ever moving past the 
door of a rich and powerful man in a great city, he never for a 
moment lost his confidence in humanity, never once despaired of 
the better things of life, never swept away an applicant for aid 
with the familiar condemnation of all human motives. 

“True to his Quaker ancestry, Mr. Yerkes had in him a strong 
undertone of religious belief, of Christian faith, and he passed 
his recent years in the hope and expectation which console the 


last days of the strong and the weak alike. After life’s feverish . 


labors, he sleeps well.” 


a 





Senator Platt’s ability to look wounded in spirit over these 


graft charges renews confidence in his capacity as a statesman.— . 


The Los Angeles Express. 





















































































































































































































































LETTERS AND ART. 





PUBLIC SUFFRAGE AS A TEST OF GREAT- 
NESS IN LITERATURE AND ART. 


T is no new thing to see an appeal made from the judgment 

of the public in matters of taste in art and literature; but there 
is some novelty in seeing that judgment extolled at the expense 
of the professional critics. This position is taken and argued 
by one of our critics and teachers of literature, Professor Wil- 
liam P. Trent, of Columbia University, in his recent volume, 
“Greatness in Literature.’ He comes forward with no less 
startling a dictum than that the test of greatness in literature 
and art may in many instances be safely left to the suffrage 
of the public. He treats with some scorn the class of critics 
whom he calls “literary and artistic mandarins” who express 
their “profound distrust” of popular judgment by saying, “The 
people at large has only coarse and rudimentary tastes and is 
continually bestowing its affection upon unworthy objects.” 
Two facts, he declares, “should be remembered by the fastidious 
critics who seek to shun the ‘ignotum vulgus.” They are stated 
thus: 


“The first is.that, if reasoned with patiently, the public is 
sure to come around in the end to right ways of thinking. The 
second is that some of the greatest writers and artists have long 
since become genuinely popular, which could not have happened 
if the public were totally devoid of taste. Italians of all degrees 
of. cultivation are said to read and love Dante, and the same 


thing is approximately true of Englishmen with regard to 
Shakespeare.” : a es 


Critics, Professor. Trent concedes, have not failed to recog- 
nize the fact that certain great writers make a universal appeal; 
yet, he continues, in this fact the critics see rather “the power 
of the writer” than the “inherent capacity of the public to ap- 
preciate what is largely noble and true.” On the other hand, 
he avers that political no less than literary history shows that 
tHe public is.normally capable of appreciating both nobility and 
truth. “The American people as a whole recognized the large 
nobleness and sincerity of Washington’s character even’ during 
his lifetime—recognized it in much the same way as the Italian 
peasant recognizes the large nobleness and sincerity of his na- 
tional poet.” He continues: 


“As I have said, the mandarins are not ignorant of the facts 
just cited, but it would certainly look as if they failed to draw 
one salutary lesson from them. This lesson, if I am not mis- 
taken, may be condensed as follows: If a writer or artist has 
been before the public for a period sufficiently long to allow 
all mere temporary aberrations of judgment to be eliminated, 
and still fails of general popularity, then the inference ought 
to be that, unless some definite reason not properly chargeable 
to the man or his work can be assigned for the continued lack 
of popularity, the writer or artist in question—Landor, for 
example—ought not to be regarded as possessing sufficient noble- 
ness and sincerity of character, as expressed in his work, to be 
worthy of a place among the greatest masters. 

“The position here taken may become plainer if it is couched 
in other words. Are we not bound by the teaching of history 
and. experience to presume that in the long run the judgment of 
the public with regard to the greatness of the men of a very 
high order of endowments, not adequately recognized 
by contemporaries, will coincide with that of the few 
far-sighted critics who proclaimed their glory before it was 
generally acknowledged? If such a presumption is fair, it 
follows that if the public continues obdurate to the claims made 
by critics for certain writers, the critics are mistaken, at least 
in part. This is certainly the stand an optimist ought to take; 
for if large nobleness and truth fail in the end, except under 
very special circumstances, to win the admiration and recogni- 
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tion of the masses of men, the future of the race is dark 
indeed.” 


The professor looks to a day not distant when even the critics 
will accept the foregoing conclusion. ‘Then, he declares, “g 
few special favorites of the mandarins will have to be set in qa 
lower niche in the Temple of Fame.” Botticélli, because he 
apparently lacks “the large and permanent qualities that win 
the suffrage of the public,” is cited as an example of those who 
are to leave the niches where the “mandarins” have placed them 
“It would seem,” says Professor Trent, “that the critics of art 
may as well give up trying to place him alongside of or above 
Titian or Raphael.” Expert opinion is,.in the present writer’s 
view, by no means to be depreciated, but he would have it exer- 
cise itself in placing the secondary men of genius where they 
belong, for “when large nobleness and truth are absent, the 
verdict of the public is of no great moment, and the' more 
minute study of the expert tells with full force.” 





RIDICULING THE IRISH REVIVAL. 


HOSE who read in a recent issue of this paper an account of 
the aims and ideals of the Gaelic League, founded by Dr. 
Douglas Hyde for the purpose of restoring the ancient Irish lan- 
guage to something of its old place in the lives of the Irish 
people, may be interested in certain criticisms passed upon the 
movement by Edward Stanley Robertson inthe London Academy 
Not only is Mr. Robertson skeptical as to the success of the move- 
ment, but he points out that the members of the league “have 
gone out of their way to enhance the difficulties of their own - 
task,” in the first place by printing their books and pamphlets in 
a “medieval black-letter alphabet,’ and secondly by clinging to 
“the ancient and absurd spelling.” To quote further: 


“Is there the faintest chance of success in the movement for 
the revival of Irish? Dr. Douglas Hyde thinks there is, and, 
because he thinks so, he lampoons all who think differently. Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn thinks there is, and in his delightful little volume, 
‘To-day and To-Morrow in Ireland,’ pleads in the purest and most 
attractive of English for the revival of Irish. But the revival- 
ists have gone out of their way to enhance the difficulties of their 
own task. Because ancient Irish was written in a peculiar black 
letter—which, by the way, is of Gothic origin and in no wise 
specifically Irish—the revivalists must needs print their books in 
imitation of medieval manuscript. Irish has not been a written 
language since, probably, the sixteenth century. I do not deny that 
English rule may have been the cause of this; though I do hap- 
pen to know that in India, where the study of the vernaculars is 
encouraged under English rule and is actually compulsory on 
Government officials, the vernaculars are rapidly ceasing to be 
written languages. In Wales, the Welsh language is written 
and printed in Roman letters. I am not sure about Scottish 
Gaelic, which, indeed, seems to have disappeared as a written 
language about the same time that Irish did. I may remark that 
nobody in Scotland wants to revive Scottish Gaelic, any more 
than anybody in Cornwall wants to revive Cornish. Why, oh 
why is there not a Cornish or a Scottish Craoibhin Aoibhinn 
[the penname of Douglas Hyde]? 

“And this leads to a second point. Besides clinging to the 
medieval black-letter alphabet the revivalist clings to the ancient 
and absurd spelling. Who would believe that Craoibhin Aoib- 
hinn is really and truly pronounced Creeveen Eevin? An Amer- 
ican humorist is said to have described an English name as writ- 
ten Cholmondeley, spelt Marjoribanks and pronounced Main- 
waring. Something of the same sort would seem to apply to 
Dr. Hyde’s Irish pen-name. 

“I have sometimes thought that the rule of Irish spelling, which 
requires a slender vowel to be balanced in a succeeding syllable 
by another slender vowel, and a broad vowel by a broad one, 
may have been invented by the learned men of. old time to keep 
letters out of the reach of the vulgar. I know that this is true 
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“Trish is dead and can not be revived,” concludes Mr. Robert- 


son, sententiously, after a reference to “Swift, Berkeley, Burke, 
Goldsmith, Moore, and hundreds of others, who made Ireland 


illustrious without speaking a sentence of Gaelic or writing a line 
to be printed in pseudo-Gaelic black letter.” 
‘ 





A HUMORIST’S PLEA FOR SERIOUS READING. 


HY do we read?” asks Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, the well 
known English humorist; and he goes on to express re- 
gretfully the belief that a goodly proportion of modern reading is 


' prompted by a desire not to think. He cites the case of a friend 


of his, a rather voracious reader, of whom he asked, “ How many 
hours per annum do you reckon you waste reading rubbish ?” 
Here is the answer: “I get through, I suppose, two and a half 
hours’ reading a day. History, of which I am fond, an occasional 
taste of poetry, and say half a dozen new novels a year that are 
worth the-reading account for perhaps the odd thirty minutes. 
For the other two hours I have to fall back on the rubbish.” 
When Mr. Jerome remarked virtuously that the result was, 
“roughly speaking, a month of waking hours a year wasted out 
of a short and uncertain existence,” his friend replied, “ When 
you don’t want to think, you light a pipe. I open a book. It 
comes to the same thing.” This attitude toward reading, laments 
Mr. Jerome, is very largely typical. “Our ancestors brewed 
themselves the bowl of punch; we subscribe to the circulating 
library.” Although Mr. Jerome’s paper, which appears in The 
Woman’s Home Companion (January) begins in his usual whim- 
sical manner, it develops into an earnest plea for serious reading 
and serious writing. ‘To quote further: 


“Books have become the modern narcotic. China has adopted 
the opium habit for want of fiction. When China obtains each 
week her ‘Greatest Novel of the Century,’ her ‘ Most Thrilling 
Story of the Year,’ her ‘ Best Selling Book of the Season,’ the 
opium den will be no more needed. As in the case of my friend 
previously referred to, a man addicted to novel reading is not as 
a rule much of a smoker or drinker. This may be the better for 
his body, but about his mind I am not so sure. 

“The young girl forbidden the saloon and café muddles her 
brain with books instead of with drink. From the twenty to 
fifty new novels a year that she reads it is doubtful if she obtains 
a single new idea, a single thought worth remembering. She 
reads not to think, but to save herself the trouble of thinking. 
The book that could give her any real knowledge of life would 
not perhaps be found on shelves of the circulating library. She 
reads, one after another, a monotonous procession of love stories, 
where impossible young men with nothing else to do in life make 
impossible. love to impossibly perfect young women.” 


Our forebears, says Mr. Jerome, read not to avoid the trouble 
of thinking, but rather to enioy the pleasure of thinking. In this 
connection we read: 


“The Elizabethan dramatists demanded that their audiences 
should think with them. We tolerate Shakespeare to-day only 
on condition that the poetry shall be hidden as much as possi- 
ble behind the scenery. The play, ‘Everyman,’ for instance, was 
not the type of entertainment a business man would seek in order 
to forget his troubles. ... It is a curious development of later 
times, this demand of literature that she shall be a crooning nurse, 
whose business it is to rock’ us to sleep. ... . 

“In Russia to-day, where life is still a serious matter, not yet 
all money-making and -money-spending, the author is still -re- 
garded as the preacher, the leader; his works are criticized, not 
because of their phraseology, but because of the thought they con- 
tain, the help they give to men and women faced with the fierce 
problem of life.” 
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‘of the characters in the Devanagari and other Sanskrit alphabets, 
which have been facetiously described as latch-keys run mad. 
“The obscurity of the Hebrew alphabet has been attributed to the 
‘same cause.” 


Literature, Mr. Jerome claims, is essentially an appeal to the 
intellect, not to the emotions. Hence books, “to be of any use, 
any enjoyment even,” must demand thought. He states that of 
all the books of Stevenson’s that he has read and enjoyed, “ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” is the only one that lingers with him. Of 
them all, it is the one that “ made me to think ‘ furiously,’ as the 
French would say.” According to Mr. Jerome, the author as 
well as the reader is a sufferer under present conditions. He 
says: 

“What I fear is that with the millions now coming into the 
reading world, who before sought their amusement elsewhere, the 
real book will be swamped. At present the most that an author 
can do is to write nine books that the public is willing to read, in 
the hope that as a reward his publishers will allow him to write 
one that he wants to write, and that a few hundreds here and 
there may enjoy reading. The very young man and woman do, I 
believe, read to think. They stand on the threshold of life, the 
road stretches in front of them unknown and mysterious. They 
seize upon books in the hope of learning something to satisfy 





JEROME K. JEROME, 


An English humorist who pleads for the serious intention in liter- 
ature. He says: “The canting talk about ‘art for art’s sake’ will have 
to be forgotten. You cannot divorce literature from life. A man or 
woman who talks alone and in confidence to the young in their tens of 
thousands is not entitled to say to himself, ‘I take no responsibility 
for these thoughts I am whispering in your ear.’ ”’ 


their natural curiosity. It is unfortunate that the great mass of 
printed matter is only going to mislead them—give them utterly 
false ideas. . 

“For this is the true work of literature—that it shall hold a 
mirror up to Nature—that it shall show us life, the hidden emo- 
tions, the hidden passions. Literature, if it is going to be of 
any use at all to future generations, will have to be taken more 
seriously. The canting talk about ‘art for art’s sake’ will have 
to be forgotten. An author exercises too much influence upon his 
readers, especially upon his youthful readers, to be able to shirk 
responsibility. You might as well talk about ‘patent medicine 
for patent medicine’s sake.’ A book either does good or it does 
harm. You cannot divorce literature from life. A man or woman 
who talks alone and in confidence to the young in their tens of 
thousands is not entitled to say to himself, ‘I take no responsi- 
bility for these thoughts I am whispering into your ear.’” 


Mr. Jerome concludes with the plea that “occasionally we 
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should be allowed to read and write the book that is neither a 
‘spellbinder’ nor ‘a soothing syrup,’ but merely a serious con- 
tribution to human thought.” 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS FOR THE GIFTED. 


N Germany, where general educational ideals have been under- 

going material changes and the practical interests of life 
have been making themselves felt as never before in the higher 
educational institutions, a unique problem has come into the 
forefront of debate in the shape of a demand for special schools 
for bright and gifted pupils. The claim is not madé for the 
common schools, but for the secondary schools; namely,. the 
classical gymnasium, the semi-classical ‘real gymnasium, ~ and 
the purely scientific Oberrealschule, each with a nine-years’ 
course leading up to the University.. The chief protagonist of 
the new scheme is Dr. J. Petzoldt, of the gymnasium in Spauden, 
near Berlin, who first published his discussion on the subject 
in a leading educational review of the country, the Neue Jahr- 
bicher fiir Paedagogik, but issued his paper also as a spécial 
brochure in the publication concern of B. G. Teubner, Leipzig 
and Berlin, under the title, “Special Schools for those’ Particu- 
larly Gifted.” His line of thought is practically the following: 


“All along it has been the custom of the State and other or- 
ganizations in control of schools to make special provisions for 
those who are intellectually weak and are not able .to keep up 
with the progress of those with average endowment of mental 
powers. There is not a particle of doubt in reference to the 
wisdom of such special courses and schools, and tlte_ underlying 
motives for their establishment cannot fail to win the approval 
of all fair-thinking people. But do not those, too, who are par- 
ticularly gifted deserve special consideration at the hand of 
educators? Should not the strong as well as the weak find their 
needs met in the establishment of our schools? It certainly is 
a fact beyond dispute that in one and the same class there are 
those who can do the work assigned in half the time which it 
takes the weaker members of the class to do it. Should they not 
have the opportunity to do so? Or rather, should not rather 
special attention be paid to those who promise to become the 
leaders in the world of thought and work, rather than to those 
who in the nature of the case can never get beyond the average 
in knowledge and abilities? Wisdom and not charity should be 
the controlling factor in the arrangement of the school cur- 
ricula. Every teacher of experience knows that not a few of his 
brizhtest pupils have been seriously checked in their educational 
development by the fact that they were compelled to advance 
slowly in order that their weaker classmates might keep up with 
them. We believe that it will be conceded by all teachers 
acquainted with the condition of affairs in the secondary schools, 
that the more gifted of the pupils could readily finish the nine 
years’ course in six years, and in this way enter the universities 
at the age of fifteen instead of eighteen, as is now generally the 
case, and thus enter professional life fully three years earlier 
than they can under existing circumstances. True, this innova- 
tion would demand the appointment of some special teachers; 
but the results would amply justify the additional costs. Let the 
state try the experiment of arranging special courses or schools 
for those who are gifted enough to do the work in less than the 
ordinary time.” 


~ This proposal of Petzoldt finds an enthusiastic advocate in 
Dr. Bruno Meyer, of Berlin, who publishes his article in the 
most prominent general scientific journal in Germany, the 
Beilage or Supplement, to the Allgemeine Zeitung, of Munich, 
No. 141. He declares that the proposed innovation would in- 
evitably win the favor of educators, and mentions a number of 
cases in his own experience showing how harmful it is to keep 
back gifted pupils. Other educators are not quite as sure that 
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such schools would prove an undivided blessing. W. von Mas. 
sow, in the same journal (No. 220), publishes a reply to the 
article of Bruno Meyer. He declares that if education consists 
merely in the acquisition of facts, that then such an innovation 
must be approved; but he contends that the highest ideal of 
education, at least in the stage of the secondary schools, is the. 
development of intellectual strength and acquisition of culture 
For this time is needed, and the superfluous time the bright 
student has at his disposal and that is not needed for his schoo}, 
tasks, can be used for independent reading and study outside of 
the regular course, all of which contribute to the realization of 
this ideal. 

The idea here advanced is not altogether new in American, 
educational circles. A number of college men have advocated a. 
system by which the student can graduate and secure his degree 
in three years or even in two, instead of in four, but no definite 
experiment in this direction has yet been made—Translation. 
made for Tue Literary DIGEST. 





THE VOLUNTARY ISOLATION OF HENRIK 
IBSEN. 


HE volume of “Letters of Henrik Ibsen,” now first pub- 

lished in translation in America, throws some interesting side- 
lights upon the great Norwegian dramatist’s voluntary exile from 
his country and his family. In these letters, as the translators 
state, we find at times “that unreserved expression of his personal 
feelings: which has hitherto been, to a great extent, withheld from 
the public,” and we discover, moreover, that “his proverbial re- 
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serve is not in reality an essential element of his characfer.” It * 


appears, rather, that his has beena struggle against an atmos- 
phere of restraint. He speaks of himself as a fighter in the in- 
tellectual vanguard, and feels that the world has not moved rap- 
idly enough in its toleration to catch up with him. Writing to 
George Brandes about “ The Enemy of the People,” he says: 


“You are, of course, right when you say that we must all work 
for the spread of our opinions. But I maintain that a fighter in 
the intellectual vanguard can never collect a majority round him. 
In ten years the majority will, possibly, occupy the standpoint 
which Dr. Stockmann held at the public meeting. But during 
these ten years the Doctor will not have been standing still; he 
will still be at least ten years ahead of the majority. He can 
never have the majority with him. As regards myself, at least, 
T am conscious of incessant progression. At the point where I 
stood when I wrote each of my books, there now stands a toler- 
ably compact crowd; but I myself am no longer there; I am else- 
where; farther ahead, I hope.” . 

“Dear Bjornson,” he once exclaimed, “it seems to me as if I 
were separated from both God and men by a great, an infinite: 
void.” And in an appeal to his king for a pension in 1866 to 
enable him to continue his work, he said: 

“Tt is not for a care-free existence I am fighting, but for the 
possibility of devoting myself to the task which I believe and 
know has been laid upon me by God—the work which seems to: 
me more important and needful in Norway than any other, that 
of arousing the nation and leading it to think great thoughts.” 


From the very earliest period, the spirit of restlessness was 
dominant in Ibsen’s character; an ethical dissatisfaction that drove 
him out of his country the better to view it. He must have no- 
relatives around him who intellectually are his enemies; he must 
keep no friends who would prove “an expensive luxury.” He: 
wrote: 

“The costliness of keeping friends does not lie in what one: 
does for them, but in what one, out of consideration for them, 
refrains from doing. This means the crushing of many an in- 
tellectual germ. I have had personal experience of it; and there- 
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are, consequently, many years behind me during which it was 
not possible for me to be myself... . 

“] myself am responsible for what I write, I and no one else. 
I cannot possibly bring trouble on any party; for I do not belong 
to any. I stand like a solitary franctireur at the outposts and act 
on my own responsibility.” 

And still again, regarding “ Ghosts”: 


“Tt may well be that the play is in several respects rather dar- 
ing. But it seemed to me that the time had come when some 
boundary-posts required to be moved. And this was an under- 
taking for which an older writer like myself was more fitted than 
the many younger authors who might desire to do something 
of the kind. 

“] was prepared for a storm; for such storms a man cannot 
alter his course; that would be cowardice.” 


Late in his career, Ibsen wrote: 


“So to conduct one’s life as to realize one’s selfi—this seems 
to me the highest attainment possible to a human being. It is 
the task of one and all of us, but most of us bungle it.” 


Once out of his own country, he began to write freely, express- 
ing himself unreservedly in his plays, and breathing the greater 
atmosphere of intellectual activity. The actual removing himself 
from Scandinavia resulted in an interesting change in himself, 
which he thus indicates: 


“Tt would be quite impossible for me to settle for good in 
Norway. Nowhere should I feel less at home than there. A 
man of reasonably well-developed intellect is no longer satisfied 
with the old conception of nationality. We can no longer be con- 
tent with the political community to which we belong. I believe 
that national consciousness is on the point of dying out, and that 
it will be replaced by racial consciousness; I myself, at least, 
have passed througli this evolution. I began by feeling myself 
a Norwegian; I developed into a Scandinavian; and now I have 
arrived at Teutonism.” 


Whenever a mention of returning home is made, Ibsen ex- 
presses himself with fear'of the banal influence: 


“What I feel is that I should not be able to write freely and 
frankly and unreservedly there. And this simply means that I 
should not write at all. When. ten years ago, after an absence 
of ten years, I sailed up the Fjord, I felt a weight settling down 
on my breast, a feeling of actual physical oppression. And this 
feeling lasted all the time I was at home; I was not myself under 
the gaze of all those cold, uncomprehending Norwegian eyes at 
the windows and in, the streets.” 


And finally, when he had realized his spiritual home in Munice, 
and lived for years in Rome and Dresden; when, after a volun- 
tary, exile, he returned to Norway, we hear him expressing him- 
self thus: 


“Oh, dear Brandes, it is not without its consequences that a 
man lives for twenty-seven years in the wider, emancipated and 
emancipating spiritual conditions of the great world. Up here, 
by the fjords, is my native land. But—but—but! Where.am I to 
find my home-land ?” 


As regards his own work, while there is much which he indi- 
cates as personal opinion in his many plays, his chief desire al- 
ways was to make his ideas consistent with the characters he had 
in mind. 

On the publication of “ Hedda Gabler,” the critics immediately 
began their consideration of the problem underlying the dialogue. 
In one letter Ibsen’s comment is as follows: 


“The title of the play is Hedda Gabler. My intention in giv- 
ing it this name was to indicate that Hedda as a personality is 
to be regarded rather as her father’s daughter than as her hus- 
band’s wife. 

“Tt was not really my desire to deal in this play with so-called 
problems. What I principally wanted to do was to depict human 
beings, human emotions, and human destinies, upon a ground- 
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work of certain of the social conditions and principles of the 
present day.” 

When writing a play it was his custom to isolate himself as 
much as possible; no letter writing, no reading; his whole atten- 
tion centered upon the moving life of his drama. Once past the 
first act, and all was easy. Even as in “ Peer Gynt,” there is also 
a wealth of the Ibsen personality in each drama. He writes: 

“Everything that I have written has the closest possible con- 


nection with what I have lived through, even if it has not been 
my own personal experience; in every new poem or play I have 











From Stereograph Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
HENRIK IBSEN. 


From a late photograph taken in his home at Christiana, Norway. Ibsen, who 
is supposed to be in his last illness, was very weak and nervous, but he made a 
special effort to pose for the American photographer, 


aimed at my own spiritual emancipation and purification—for a 
man shares the responsibility and the guilt of the society to which 
he belongs.” 


Outside of his own country, Ibsen’s influence has taken effective 
hold. There are two passages in his letters that bear upon this 
subject. He writes: 


“The introduction of my dramatic works into France has long 
been my dream. But I dared not think seriously of it, as it 
seemed to me to be something quite unattainable. I had no con- 
nections in that country to speak of. And I was already so fully 
engaged, attending to my literary business in Scandinvaia, Ger- 
many, Austria, England, America, and elsewhere, that it was quite 
out of my power to make any attempt to extend my field of opera- 
tions to that great and very inaccessible city, Paris, or what in 
matters literary is the same thing—to France.” 


And at another time, when William Archer was doing pioneer 
work for him: 


“TI regret ever more and more that I neglected at the proper 
time to learn to speak English. Now it is too late. Were I 
conversant with the language, I should go to London at once, 
or, to be more correct, I should have been there long ago. I have 
been revolving many things in my mind lately, and one of the 
conclusions to which I have come is that there are very strong 
traces in me of my Scotch descent. But this is only a feeling— 
perhaps only a wish that it were so. I lack the experience and 
knowledge necessary to judge.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 





DANGER OF EXCESSIVE LIGHT. 

HE theory advocated by Major Charles E. Woodruff, U.S. A., 

that excessive light injures the animal organism and _ that 
blonde races in. southern latitudes can not permanently survive 
its effects, has already been noted in these columns. In a paper 
tread before the Northern New York Medical Association and 
printed in The Medical Record (New York, December 23), Dr. 
Woodruff has more to say on this action and its mechanism. It 
is his belief that our knowledge of the curative action of light 
has led to the curious result that we are totally ignoring the in- 
jurious nature of its shorter waves. These, he asserts, are always 
destructive—never constructive. He writes: 


“Even in plants, they are used to break up the carbonic oxide 
of the air, being transformed in some way to another form of 
energy, possibly electric, by the chlorophyl. Hence the opinion 
was universal that light was a most beneficent agent of which we 
could not get too much, and the profession to a man has been 
advocating excessive exposure to the sun’s rays and the admis- 
sion of great streams of light into our living rooms, schools, 
and workshops, utterly oblivious oz the fact that if it can destroy 
bacillary protoplasm it can do the same to the cells of our bodies. 
In addition light almost invariably hinders growth while dark- 
ness favors it both in plants and arimals. Even men tend to be 
big in dark climates and little in the light ones, with some ex- 
ceptions. 

“Botanists have long recognized the fact that the living grow- 
ing celi always functions in the dark, under the bark, and that 
the protoplasm in the leaf must resort to all sorts of schemes for 
protection from too intense a light. Zoologists also have shown 
that animals pass all their time in the dark, or if they must expose 
themselves to the sun’s rays they are invariably protected by an 
Opaque covering of hair, feathers, or skin pigmentation. It is 
only within a decade that anthropologists have discovered that 
the same law applies to man. It is now proved that in every part 
of the world the native type of man, who is adjusted to the 
climate, has an amount of pigmentation strictly in accordance 
with the amount of light to which he is exposed.” 


But just how does the injurious action of excessive light take 
place? If-it is strong enough, it kills the protoplasm, Dr. Wood- 
tuff says; if not, it causes it to decompose or break up chemi- 
cally. He goes on: 


“We see a typical illustration in the low vitality of tissues 
damaged by the x-ray. Another instance is prolonged and often 
incurable neurasthenia following sunstroke, and it might be said 
that the short sun’s rays are one of the factors in some of these 
cases, though thermic fever may be due to the dark infra-re:l 
rays alone. It might also be explained in passing that in the 
therapeutic use of these short rays it is found that invading 
organisms and atypical new cells are more easily killed than the 
normal tissue, but that if the light is too strong it kills both 
normal and abnormal. Indeed normal cells, from repeated damage 
of minor degree, may be so changed as to take on malignant 


’ growth themselves.” 


The practical point that he thinks should be noted by everyone, 
and especially by physicians, is expressed by the writer in the 
following paragraph: 


“If it is true that excessive light is one of the many causes of 
neurasthenia, it follows thit this condition in America should be 
worse in blonds than in brunettes, should be worse in the cities 
than in the country, anu should be vastly benefited or cured by 
a removal to dark cloudy climates. As a matter of fact severe 
cases are known to be remarkably benefited by removal from the 
city in the Summer, and are made worse by remaining; are 
damaged by a trip to lighter climates and benefited or cured by 
a sojourn in northern cloudy ones. It is not the heat, for the 
fact is the same even if the sufferer escapes the heat. Of course 
cases can arise in cloudy places if there are other causes. It 
is merely proof that light is one of the causes of this trouble.” 
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Some interesting conclusions are drawn by Dr. Woodrutr, 
among them that the remarkable success of sanatoria in such 
places as the lower mountains of New York which has been 
very marked in cases of neurasthenia from southern Cities, 
might be due to relief from excessive light and that perhaps the 
rest treatment of Wier Mitchell may also partially owe its value 
to the f.ct that the patient is semoved from light irritation. 





DID OUR CONTINENT PEOPLE ASIA? 


Messer there was an early racial connection between the North 

American and Asiatic continents, and that the tide of mi- 
gration moved from this country to Asia, rather than in the other 
direction, as some have thought, is asserted by Daniel T. Pierce 
in The Cosmopolitan Magazine (New York, November) on the 
strength of evidence collected by the Jesup North Pacific Expedi- 
tion of the American Museum of Natural History. This expedi- 
tion, which was sent out at the expense of Morris K. Jesup, presi- 
dent of the museum, has been investigating, since 1897, the oldest 
remaining tribes oi both continents, studying their customs, char- 


- acteristics, and languages, finding out how long each has occupied 


its present habitat and whence it came originally, and ascettain- 
ing the probable relationship of one to another. Says Mr. Pierce: 


“The favorite theory heretofore has been that the Indian came 
here from Asia. This theory is now upset. Many of those, more- 
over, who held that there was no relationship at all between the 
tribes of America and those of Asia, have recently changed their 
views radically and now believe, as a result of the work of the 
expedition, that the Indian originated here and spread into Asia. 
Stewart Culin, of the University of Pennsylvania, is one of the 
converts. Mr. Culin has personally carried on extensive investi- 
gations. For a long time he denied that there was any connettion 
between the tribes of the two continents. But at a recent con- 
gress of scientists he surprised all present by saying: ‘I would 
like to state that I now withdraw from the position which I form- 
erly occupied, that there was no communication between the two 
continents. I now feel very sure that some time in the remote 
past there must have been most intimate relations, and further- 
more that the emigrations may have been, not from Asia to 
America, but from our own American continent to Asia and to 
the southern islands in the Pacific. Furthermore, I believe that 
the material which has been brought together will permit a 
demonstration to be made to you of this emigration in the long 
past and the establishment of the American continent, not as the 
source of an arid and sterile culture, as it is sometimes charac- 
terized, but of a living, vital force, which has gone out into the 
Old World, an‘d has affected the cultures of historic peoples with 
whom we are acquainted.’ 

“There are so many different tribes in northwestern America 
and in Siberia, and they are separated by such vast distances, that 
it did not seem probable at the outset that there was any close 
relationship between them. Each tribe has its now peculiar lan- 
guage and customs and is isolated from the other tribes. Those 
who contended that there was nothing in common between the 
Asiatic and American tribes seemed to have considerable founda- 
tion for their assertions. But this was merely a superficial belief 
which arose from the lack of proper investigation. When the 
members of the Jesup Expedition, after their years of exploration 
and study, compared notes, they found that there was really a 
very close relationship between the Asiatic and American tribes. 
Not only do members of the expedition think that it has estab- 
lished this highly important fact, but they are inclined to believe 
that the tribes of both Siberia and northwestern America were 
originally one race and that their culture was identical and sprang 
from the same source.” 


The illustrations to Mr. Pierce’s article, some of which are 
given herewith, are interesting as offering additional proof of rela- 
tionship between the original American and Asiatic peoples. Says 
the writer in conclusion: 


“They show further what an important part dress and visual 
impression play in the formation of popular ideas, of racial char- 
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UKIAH MAIDEN IN JAPANESE 
COSTUME, 


JAPANESE GIRL IN INDIAN 
COSTUME. 


RESEMBLANCE OF INDIANS AND JAPANESE. 


acteristics. An Indian costume makes ‘a very lifelike ‘rédskin’ 
out of a Japanese. In the same way Japanese dress works the 
most puzzling transformation in Indians. From the pictures thems 
selves it would be practically impossible to tell which are Japanese 
and which Indians. There is a strong suggestion, if nothing 
more, in the curious fact that the two peoples are not so unlike as 
they are usually pictured in our imagination, misled as it is by 
mere differences in dress, present habitat, history, and our ‘tradi- 
tional belief in the absence of relationship between ‘them.” 





THE PLACE *OF PLAY IN SCHOOL WORK. 


HAT at a certain stage in the education of the child, stress 

should be placed on physical rather than mental exercise and 
training, by regulating and systematizing play and alternating it 
with class-work, is the belief of Trofessor Tyler, as expressed 
in a recent lecture before the Twentieth Century Club in Boston, 
reported ‘in The Boston Evening Transcript (December 16). He 
says: 


“We have all noticed that children’s plays change as they 
grow older. Dr. Gulick tells us that the plays of children under 


seven or eight are non-competitive and non-co-operative. Kin- 


dergarten children play side by side or in pairs, rarely spon- 
taneously in groups. ‘They are gregarious rather than social. 
The plays between the ages of seven and twelve are social, co- 
operative and competitive games, but each child usually plays 
for himself. After twelve group games with opposing sides are 
more popular, and finally tend to crowd out all others.” 


Dr. Tyler took up particularly the co-operative and competi- 
tive plays between seven and twelve, such as tag, hide-and-seek 
and running games, followed by various throwing games and 
others in which “stumps” or challenges are the chief feature. 
Inquiring what may be their educational value, he concludes 
that it is five-fold. Firstly, these games or plays have hygienic 
value, as they exercise the greatest amount of muscular tissue 
with the least expenditure of nervous energy, periods of ac- 


tivity alternating frequently with periods of rest, as is best 
for the organism. Secondly, they involve mental training, 
focussing the attention, requiring instant decision and action, 
and encouraging self-reliance and the development of initiative. 
Thirdly, they give the child “his first lessons in the art of 
forming friendships, the greatest art or science in the world.” 
Fourthly, they furnish the first real and spontaneous moral dis- 
tinction made in childhood, that between “fairness” and “un- 
fairness.” Fifthly, they give a high degree of enjoyment—a 
very important feature in all training. “Opportunity,” we 
are told by Professor Tyler, is a higher word even than “duty”; 


and opportunities must be enjoyed. He goes on to say: 
x 

“What we need is not to crush out play or its spirit, but 
somehow to get more of the spirit and enthusiasm of the 
play-ground into our work. But if play is the most valuable of 
all forms of exercise, place and time must be found for it, even 
if numbers and language have to wait. But those who have 
had to do with half-time schools report that the children gen- 
erally make about .as much progress in half a day as in a whole 
one. The introduction of out-door work in our industrial and 
truant schools has not diminished the acquisition of knowledge, 
it has rather increased it. The children are more industrious, 
amenable and contented. 

“Under the present system the child necessarily forms those 
bad habits of study, or rather of dawdling over his books, of 
which we hear complaint in all grades. While at school he 
must be kept still, or there will be anarchy and disorder. He 
should not, and cannot, at this age, exercise his mental powers 
more than during the time spent in class-work. This gives him 
more than enough. He returns to his desk for bookwork. 
Every muscle in his body is tingling and twitching for exercise. 
But he must sit still. The problem which he has to solve is 
really this: How to forget his discomfort, and remain quiet and 
pretend to look at his book, and not to do any mental work. 
I can conceive of no better method of insuring that the child 
shall form habits of dawdling and calling it study. After two 
or three years of such practice genuine study beccmes almost 
or quite impossible. If play is always a privilege aid regard, 
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and study always a required duty, can we wonder that the 
child learns to look upon study as an unnecessary evil? 

“The length and frequency of play periods must be determined 
by experiment. The best results require that the play should 
be at fixed times, alternating with the class-work. ‘The same 
results cannot be gained by dismissing the children a half-hour 
earlier, and having them scatter to their homes. School-gar- 
dens may be equally useful. Manual training and gymnastics 
have their place and are needed, but seem somewhat better 
suited to a little later age. But play has its own place apart 
from or in addition to these. The vital point is that at this 
age the emphasis should be placed on physical rather than on 
mental exercise and training.” 


AN ELECTRICAL PIPE-THAWER. 


"T°HE practicability of using the heating efforts of an elec- 

tric current for thawing frozen water pipes was demon- 
strated several years ago. Some electrical companies are now 
building compact transformer sets which may be transported 
from place to place as they may be required for this purpose. 
The new 1906 model constructed by the Piitsburg Transformer 
Company, shows some interesting features which are illustrated 
and described in The Western Electrician (Chicago, December 
23). Says this paper: 


“The capacity of the thawer is normally 400 and 800 amperes, 
but currents considerably in excess of these values may be drawn 
for short periods. Usually the temperature of tle air will be 
below freezing point, or even many degrees below zero. Under 
such conditions a temperature rise in the transformer as high as 
100° to 125° Centigrade above the air will still be within the usual 
working limits. 

“The intermittent nature of the work is also favorable, and 
it will frequently be found that 500 to 600 or 1,000 to 1,200 
amperes can safely be drawn from the thawer. Snow or ice can 
also. be applied to the cast-iron case to assist in cooling when 
running under extreme loads for considerable periods of time. 









































REAR VIEW OF PIPE-THAWING OUTFIT, SHOWING CONNECTIONS AND 
SWITCH. 


(1) line wires; (2) fuse-blocks; (3) heat indicator, consisting of a 
section of exposed lead pipe connected in the same way as the pipe to 
be thawed; (4) switch to vary voltage of current; (5) choke-coil with 
handle (6) to vary other conditions; (7) terminals connecting with 
cabte leading to frozen pipe. 
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“While pipes exposed to the air generally burst in freezin 
yet it has been found that when they are in the ground very Pi 
cases of bursting are met with. It has been observed that but 
one case in 600 shows rupture under such conditions, due perhaps 
to the fact that the earth first freezes solidly around the Pipe. 


OUR NEW ANIMAL DRUGS. 


ITHERTO substances used in the treatment of disease haye 
been taken almost exclusively from the mineral and veget- 

able kingdoms. Our early ancestors, to be sure, revelled in al} 
sorts of messes for curative mixtures, but these have been rele- 
gated to the forgotten domain of magic, as with the similar con- 
coctions that filled such witches’ cauldrons as that celebrated in 
“Macbeth.” 


in our materia medica, owing to the fact that we are learning 


But a change seems to be gradually taking place 


how to use for the prevention and cure of disease the agents de- 
veloped and automatically employed in the animal organisin itself 
for this very purpose. This is brought out in an editorial article 
in The Bulletin of Pharmacy (Detroit, December), whose author 
writes as follows: 


“The antitoxins are the most brilliant examples of this class of 
nature’s own remedies for her own diseases, and of them diph- 
theria antitoxin is the most familiar and effective. The diphtheria 
germ, gaining entrance into the human or animal body, and devel- 
oping its peculiar poison or toxin, causes the organism to protect 
itself by the counter-formation of an anti-toxin; and _ this, unless 
the attack be a virulent one, will offset the effect of the toxin with- 
out the patient’s knowledge. Why, then, not develop this anti 
toxin in potent form in a horse’s blood by giving him more and 
more of the toxin or poison as he becomes immune thfough the 
development of more and more of the protecting agent? And why 
not administer this potent anti-loxin in cases where the 
human body has been attacked with an infection so virulent that 
it can not itself manufacture enough of the life-saving agent of 
nature? These questions have been answered brilliantly, not only 
with antidiphtheric serum, but in less degree only with other 
serums or antitoxins. ‘The average mortality of diphtheria has 
been reduced from 50 or 55 to about 10 per cent., and thus has 
this dread disease been robbed largely of its terrors. 

“And then there are, for instance, the glands in the human and 
animal bodies—the thyroid, the thymus, the suprarenal, the liver, 
and other glands. Each one of these has some function necessary 
to the welfare of the organism. In some instances we do not 
know yet just what this function is, but we see proof of its exist- 
ence when the gland is extirpated—disease and disturbance fol- 
low. Why, then, not discover what purposes these glands fulfill, 
and then use them (or, better still, their active principle or prin- 
ciples) in exactly the way which nature herself uses them, and 
for exactly the same need?” 


Of the above-mentioned glands, the suprarenal, or adrenal, se- 
cretes two principles that control the blood pressure, one tending 
to raise it, the other to depress it. ‘They usually work harmoni- 


ously together so that the pressure is controlled as by the gov- 


ernor of an engine; but an insufficient supply results in a condition 
known as Addison’s disease. The pressure-raising principle has 
now been isolated chemically and adrenalin has become one of 
our most useful curative agents. Because of its property as a 
hemostatic, or “blood checker,” it has made bloodless operations 
possible, and in surgery of the eye or nose it is invaluable. Of 
another of these glands, the thyroid, the writer goes on to speak 
as follows: 

“The thyroid gland contains a principle which, among its other 
functions, is thought to neutralize certain waste products in the 
blood and render them harmless. But if, as a result of disease, 
such as exophthalmic goitre, there is more of the thyroid princi- 
ple secreted than is needed for this purpose, the excess causes @ 
train of most disagreeable symptoms. Now observe what science 
has-done. She has found a way to provide the system with more 
of the waste products in order to use up the excess of the thyroid 
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agent, and this is how she has done it: She has removed the thy- 
roid gland from certain animals entirely, with the result that their 
blood has soon become surcharged with the waste products which 
could not be neutralized in the absence of the thyroid principle. 
From this blood has been prepared a substance commercially 
known as thyroidectin, and this, administered to a patient afflicted 
with exophthalmic goitre, results in the neutralization of the ex- 
cessive thyroid secretion and consequently a gradual disappear- 
ance of the troublesome condition. Thyroidectin is a new product 
and can not be said to have passed the experimental stage. Its 
future, however, is promising. 

“Only the very outlines of this large subject have been sketched 
in the foregoing, and only a very few remedies of the class under 
consideration have been mentioned. A volume would be required 
to compass the field properly, but it is hoped that our remarks 
will prove suggestive and will in a measure prepare the mind to 
receive the discoveries which are sure to be made in increasing 
number in the relatively new field of biological and physiological 
chemistry.” 





SHOULD AN ENGINEER BE A BUSINESS MAN? 
HOULD the engineering profession carefully limit itself to 
the application of science to construction or should engineers 
also take into account the commercial factors in their work? 
That the engineer must certainly include in his work the economic 
problems involved in it, as well as those of scientific principle, is 
asserted by an editorial writer in The Engineering Magazine 
(New York, December), altho, he asserts, engineers are not yet 
fully awake to this fact. Says this writer: 


“The term ‘engineer’ has been variously defined, from the oft- 
quoted statement of Tredgold that he is one who ‘directs the great 
sources of power in nature to the use and convenience of man,’ 
down to the modern one of Wellington, defining him as the man 
‘who can do for one dollar what any fool can do for two dollars.’ 
Both of these, and indeed any definition which can be framed as 
well, must include the idea that the engineer is an economist. He 
‘directs the sources of power in nature to economical advantage ; 
or, if he does not, he will not save the odd dollar, and hence be 
no better than any other man, so that the old definition and the 
new one are not greatly different in principle after all. 

“Viewed in this light it seems rather curious that engineers in 
various countries should have taken so long a time to appreciate 
the fact that the business side of engineering work is really in- 
cluded in their professional bailiwick. In this country the desira- 
bility of including commercial and economic questions in the work 
of the engineer has been appreciated earlier than elsewhere, and 
more than one railroad president has developed from the engin- 
eering department into that of administration. The American 
professional societies have taken an early part in the discussion of 
questions relating to the administration of industrial work from 
the business side, and the various scientific methods of remunerat- 
ing workmen, determination of costs, and solution of the numer- 
‘ous problems of works management have had their inception or 
their strongest impetus from the members of the engineering pro- 
fession. In fact, the so-called business men, familiar with the 
commercial side of engineering and manufacturing only, have 
often been reluctant to accept methods devised without regard to 
the ancient precedents ‘derived from medievai methods of trade, 
and it is only with the active entrance of the engineer into the 
affairs of business administration that modern conditions have 
been taken into account in a scientific manner.” 


On the Continent of Europe, we are told, the discussion of eco- 
nomic subjects by professional bodies of engineers is just begin- 
ning. A recent circular, issued by the Bavarian Section of the 
Society of German Engineers (the largest body of engineers in the 
world) states that, after due consideration, it has been thought 
well for the members to contribute to the transactions papers upon 
such industrial matters as the value of economic studies to the 
engineer, the function of the production engineer, the influence 
of technology upon general culture, the effects of industrial com- 
binations upon manufacturing industries, scientific methods for 
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the remuneration of labor anid the value of engineering statistics. 
To quote further : 


“Other questions suggested are those including the combination 
of economic matters with those usually considered as wholly tech- 
nical. Thus: the influence of the practical applications of the 
science of thermodynamics upon public prosperity is shown to be 
important; the development of methods for the use of liquid fuel 
has a distinct relation to the location and conduct of manufactur- 
ing enterprises; the development of automobile vehicles, both for 
personal and industrial service, is destined to work economic 
transformations. These and many other subjects of related char- 
acter are included in a program mapped out with characteristic 
German thoroughness and doubtless destined to cause the publi- 
cation of many valuable studies.” 


THE NOBEL PRIZE-WINNERS FOR 1905. 


OT all of the prizes established by Alfred Nobel, the Swedish 
chemist, are for excellence in science, two—that for the 
promotion of peace and that for literary work—were considered 
in our issue’ for December 30, page 985, and do not fall within the 
scope of this department of ‘THe Literary Dicrst. Of the three 
distinctively scientific prizes, that in physiology and medicine goes 
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ALFRED NOBEL, 


The Swedish chemist who established the celebrated annual prizes 
of $40,000 each for achievements in literature, medicine, physics, chem- 
istry, and the promotion of peace. 


this year to Professor Robert Koch, that in physics to Professor 
Philipp Lenard, and that in chemistry to Professor Adolf von 
Baeyer. The prizes, which amount to about $40,000 each, were 
announced on December toth, the anniversary of Nobel’s death. 
The qualifications of the recipients are thus summarised in The 
Popular Science Monthly (New York, January.) 


“Each of the recipients has a world-wide reputation for scienti- 
fic research and discovery. Dr. Koch has the great distinction 
of having discovered the bacilli of tuberculosis and of cholera. 
His tuberculin has failed as a remedy, but has proved of great 
value in diagnosis. His researches on malaria, rinderpest and 
various tropical diseases have been contributions of vast impor- 
tance for the study and cure of disease. Dr. Koch does not hold 
a university position, and like Dr. Behring, to whom a Nobel 
prize was awarded in 1901, he earns money by his discoveries. 
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They have been criticized for this, but it may be that the greatest 
advances in science will come when investigators are paid directly 
for their work instead of indirectly as at present. Dr. Koch was 
born in Clausthal in 1843; he studied at Gottingen and carried 
on his researches for some years as a practising physician in 
small towns. In 1880 he became an officer of the Imperial Bureau 
of Health at Berlin, and in 1885 was appointed director of the 
Berlin Laboratory of Hygiene and professor in the university. 
He has, however, been chiefly engaged in expeditions to tropical 
countries under the auspices of the German and other govern- 
ments, and is just now returning to Berlin from South Africa. 

“Professor Lenard, of Kiel, is distinguished for the discovery 
of the rays that bear his name, which was an important step 
forward in the direction of research which has become dominant 
in recent physics, the phenomena of radiation and the theories 
of the constitution of matter, with which the names of Roengen, 
Becquerel and the Curies, who have already received Nobel 
prizes, are associated, and to which Thomson, Rutherford and 
Crookes have contributed in equal measure. Leanard was born in 
1862, studied at Heidelberg and at Berlin, and has filled teaching 
positions in Bonn, Breslau, Heidelberg and Kiel. He has accom- 
plished much valuable work in addition to his release of the 
cathode rays from the Crookes tubes, but he is scarcely the peer 
of Lord Kelvin or Professor J. J. Thompson, neither of whom 
has received a Nobel prize. 

“Baron von Baeyer, of Munich, has made contributions of 
great importance to organic and industrial chemistry. His work 
on the carbon compounds is of much theoretical interest, but he 
is most widely celebrated for the discovery of aniline dyes and 
the artificial production of indigo. Professor von Baeyer cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday on October 31. Born in Berlin, 
he studied there, and at Heidelberg and Geneva. He qualified 
as Dosent at Berlin in 1860 and became full professor of 
chemistry at the newly-organized University of Strasburg in 
1872, succeeding Liebig at Munich in 1875.. 

“He was made a noble with hereditary transmission of the title 
in 1885. His great work in synthetic chemistry entitles him to 
belong to the group of those who have already received Nobel 
prizes in chemistry—van’t Hoff, Fischer, Arrhenius and Ram- 
say.” 





WHAT IS A PATENT MEDICINE ? 


HAT most so-called “patent” medicines are not patented at 
all, will be apparent to anyone seeking information on 
the subject. The name, as popularly used, denotes such pro- 
prietary medicines as are sold direct to the public, especially such 
as are made from secret formulas. Says an editorial writer in 


‘The Journal of the American Medical Association (Chicago, 


December 16): 


“Proprietary medicines are those which some one owns; those 
that are the property of some one. Their ownership or pro- 
prietorship is held in two ways: (1) By a patent, or (2) 
by a trade or copyright name. 

“1, PatENTED MeEpIcINEsS. A patented medicine is one on 
which a patent has been granted. This requires that a full 
description of the article be filed with the Government, which 
description can be obtained by anyone for 5 cents by writing to 
the Patent Office. These are non-secret (patent means open) ; 
and the protection lasts for seventeen years. Some of our 
better preparations were patented, such as antipyrin, sulphonal, 
lanolin, but the patents have now expired. So long as the 
patents were in force these preparations were ‘proprietary med- 
icines. Phenacetin is patented, the patent expiring next March. 
Until then it will be a ‘proprietary medicine.’ Alphozone, aceto- 
zone, thiocol, creosotol and other well-known remedies are 
patented medicines, and therefore proprietary. There is no 
objection to them, if they are advertised and marketed in an 
honest way. 

“2. COPYRIGHTED OR TRADE-NAMED ArTICLES. The vast ma- 
jority of the preparations on the market in this country come 
in this class. They are proprietary in that the name given 
them is owned and controlled by some one. The name is the 
thing in this case. Nearly, but not quite, all the preparations 
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that are sold under trade names are to be condemned because. 
the composition is secret in character. If the composition is. 
known, and if the remedies are honestly exploited, they are 
not necessarily to be condemned. One serious objection ap- 
plies to all copyrighted or trade-names—they are a perpetual 
monopoly. <A patented article becomes public Property after 
seventeen years, but a trade-name article never does. 

“Patent medicines’ come in this class, the term being used 
to designate those advertised and sold directly to the public, 
The name, of course, is a misnomer, for they are not patented 
medicines. We suggest that the words ‘patent medicines’ 
be always placed in quotation marks when the proprietaries 
advertised to the public are meant, so that there may be no 
misunderstanding.” 





Food By Chemical Synthesis ?—For many years 
chemists have been trying to put together food-stuffs in their 
laboratories, but so far we are still forced to obtain our nutritive 
protoplasm from animal and vegetable organisms. Several 
premature announcements of success have been made in past 
years, and so we must not place too much dependence on the 
claim of a German chemist, of which we are told in Cosmos 
(Paris). Says this journal: 


“There is an economic law that may be considered as ab- 
solute; namely, that the first thing to do is to take account of' 
stock. From this comes the modern industrial tendency to 
utilize all by-products as much as possible. To propose to distil 
coal, for instance, merely to get illuminating gas, would now 
be very properly considered heresy. Coke, on the one hand, and 
tar on the other, are products whose sale is remunerative. *** 
From the latter, chemistry has learned how to extract brilliant 
colors that give the most dazzling hues to fabrics, and also 
those artificial perfumes that we now know how to produce 
with such perfection. * * * But much more is to be found in 
coal. A German chemist, it would appear, has discovered in. 
it a food-stuff of the first rank, whose formula, which is not 
yet divulged, is sensibly the same as that of animal flesh. If. 
this announcement is not a ‘bluff’ * * * we must ask whether 
we shall not, some day, see food derivatives of coal make their 
appearance on the market. This possibility, after all, has noth- 
ing in it that is formally irrealizable; it is in conformity with 
the predictions of contemporary chemistry. Along s:milar lines, 
we must not forget that we have succeeded in synthetizing 
lecithin, which is none other than the nutritive principle of white 
of egg. When shall we have the synthesis of beefsteak?”’— 
Translation made for Tue Literary DIcEst. 





National Interest in Forest Preservation.— Wri- 
ting in behalf of the creation of forest reserves in the eastern 
United States, the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale reminds us in 
Forestry and Irrigation (November) that the injury wrought by 
forest destruction is by no means confined to the locality in which 
the forest stands, but affects the whole nation. He says: 

“The farthest State on the Pacific is injured if the Pennsylvania 
Raiiroad between Philadelphia and Pittsburg is injured; the man 
who wears a flannel shirt in Montana is injured when the woolen 
manufacturer of Lawrence or Holyoke is injured. Take that spe- 
cial instance: the water power at the city of Holyoke is said to 
be the second water power in the United States. The water power 
of Niagara comes first‘and the next power among those developed 
is the power at Holyoke. Is it not absurd to say that the preserva- 
tion of that water power should be left to the legislation of the 
State of New Hampshire, to which the town of Holyoke does not 
belong? The water which drives the mills at Holyoke comes from 
the forests of New Hampshire, of Massachusetts, and of Vermont. 
The paper and other fabrics which are made at Holyoke go over 
the world. As I said, the ranchman in Montana feels an injury 
in Holyoke, and the nation in which that ranchman belongs, one 
might say, owes a debt to Holyoke. Speaking simply, the whole 
matter of water-flow is a national and not a local affair.” 


* 
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THE MORAL CRISIS OF THE CHURCH 
OF TO-DAY. 


HE church is making a great mistake, we are told in a recent 
aco in attacking the sins of the individual—ignoring the 
sins of society as a whole. “Surprising as it may appear to some, 
the problem of to-day’s church is not primarily intellectual, but 


moral.” Such is the deliverance of Mr. Louis Wallis in an essay, 


published by the University of Chicago press, entitled “Egoism: A 
Study in the Social Premises of Religion.” We have reached a 
point, he declares, where the higher criticism of the Bible 
seems to have taught us all that it can; and recent years 
have shown us waiting for results that were supposed to 
have followed from the readjustment of our conception of 
Bible truth. The time has been taken up with mutual recrim- 
inations. “The critics charge the situation to the conserva- 
tives, while the conservatives, on the other hand, are quite 
sure that the critics are responsible for the whole business.” 
The real solution of the difficulty, the author affirms, lies in 
the readjustment of the church’s moral attitude toward society. 
Hence, the problem is not critical, but sociological. That the 
church is on the wrong track in this respect is shown, according 
to the writer, in the fact that “the momentum of the religious en- 
terprise in modern society goes against a scientific interpreta- 
tion of to-day’s problems.” Herein, he says, is involved a 
crisis equal in importance to any of the early crises 
in social history. The settlement of the purely intellectual 
questions of religious faith is implicit in the resolution of the 
moral crisis. Therefore, “the present decline in the influence 
and prestige of official religion issues from this great moral 
fact.’ A change of attitude with reference to the whole social 
question, past and present, he says, is imperatively demanded. 
The initiative in this change can come best from the church, be- 
cause “the church has undoubtedly been the most popular 
moral institution of all history.” Her attitude in the past is 
defined by the writer in the following terms: 


“The historical assumption of the church, tacit or avowed, 
has been that the world’s evil (aside from purely physical evil) 
arises out of individual bad will. The development of both the 
Jewish and Christian churches has been attended, on the moral 
side, with protest merely against individual sins. The church 
has never committed itself to any proposition recognizing the 
organic nature of society. It has proclaimed, in effect: ‘Society 
is a mere crowd. If the crowd is to be set right, its units 
must be set right individually. Let every citizen become a 
better citizen and a better man; and then the crowd, 
society, the world, will be all right’ In _ effect, the 
church occupies the position of one who _ insists that 
for the operating of a steam engine all we need is 
individual righteousness and brotherly love. By concentrating 
attention upon individualism, and emphasizing this to the ex- 
clusion of other standpoints, the church has practically thrown 
the weight of its large official influence in denial of 
the organic nature of society. It has been innocent 
of a sociological outlook. No counter-claim, however stren- 
uous, can break the tremendous force of this fact. 
Even in the Christian church the idea of brotherhood, and of 
membership in each other, has had no effect on the search for 
the grounds of social problems. The ethical protest of the 
church—Jewish and Christian, Catholic and Protestant—has in 
all ages ignored the organic nature of society, and has thus 
helped to conceal the fact that the world’s problems are partly 
based on defects of the social system.” 


The difficulties of the present situation can not be dodged, 
says the writer, by claiming that the church is concerned with 
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“the relation between God and man,” and that it has no im~ 
mediate interest in the social problems. Upon the point he 
continues : 


“If this be a church theory, it certainly is not a church prac- 
tice. The official claim is that the church is an agency for 
ushering in the Kingdom of God, and setting the world right. 
Surely, this is a very ambitious object. In fact, no movement 
of social reform ever acknowledged a vaster purpose. And yet, 
on the whole (we do’ not say there are no personal excep- 
tions), the church is not hospitable to reforms based on radical 
analysis of society. Although one of the professed objects of 
the church is to set the world right, nobody is quicker than 
the ‘pillars’ of the church to cast slurs on ‘world-menders.’ 
However prompt the church may be to take refuge in its 
transcendental functions when the social problem is raised, it 
is never backward about denunciation of individual sin as the 
one root of the social problem.” 





THE PREACHER AND THE NOVEL. 


HE Editor of The Biblical World (Chicago), reminds us that 

years ago the novel and the theatre were classed together 
by religious teachers as dangerous to the spiritual life. It is not 
clear, he says, that the attitude resulted in a higher morality of 
society at large, but “it certainly caused a healthy determination 
not to be led into temptation.” The ostracism of the novel by the 
religious teacher has now, we are told, all but disappeared. This 
editor sees in the novel a powerful agency for reform, but at the 
same time he detects certain tendencies in modern fiction which 
lead him to believe that “the novel is in danger of becoming one 
of the disintegrating forces of social life.” On this point he writes 
as follows: 


“Unless there is a decided revolt of public taste, the next few 
years will see American fiction a-collection of treatises on social 
pathology. The problems of love are coming to be discussed, not 
with fine romantic ideals, but with the plain-spokenness of a 
Schopenhauer or of writers on primitive culture. The influence of 
Russian and, particularly, French novelists is increasing in sec- 
ondary literature. Men and women in this literature do not marry; 
they legally mate. The story-writer, like Adam and Eve, is dis- 
covering that human nature is naked, but, unlike our first parents, 
is not ashamed.” 


What attitude, he asks, shall the religious teacher take toward 
such literature? “If he denounces it from the pulpit, he will increase 
the sale of any book he may mention. If he undertakes a crusade 
against novel reading in general, he will make himself ridiculous. 
Yet something ought to be done, and done at once.” We read 
further : 


“The real heart of the matter lies in a lowered moral taste, born 
of prosperity. There never was a civilization that became prosper- 
ous that did not start on the road toward Sodom. The Christian 
teacher must assume some attitude other than Lot’s. It is not 
enough to have his righteous soul grieved. He must protest 
against evil; he must stir men and women to a remembrance of 
a sweeter and higher obligation of life; he must convert the critic. 

“The Protestant world does not need an index expurgatorius, 
but it does need a new class of literary critics whose denunciation 
of that which is unworthy in literature shall not aid its larger cir- 
culation. The Christian preacher should insist upon the moral 
obligations in the selection of books. Literary charm, beautiful 
illustrations, and even genius cannot justify the present inundation 
of stories dealing with subjects better left undiscussed. The theo- 
logical seminary ought to teach ministers how to deal practically 
with such matters. Just at present they are vitally more important 
than a good many things those seminaries are teaching. > 


“Recent attempts at cleansing lists of books intended for cir- 
culation among young people have shown that reform is not easy, 
or indeed without its dangers. It is not pleasant to be called pru- 
dish because one is unwilling to recommend books unfit for imma- 
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ture minds. But among other things from which we ought to pray to 
be delivered is the fear of adjectives. Sincerity of purpose, wisdom 
in method, and above all a determination not to allow well-dressed 
animalism to sap the morals of a novel-reading generation, can- 
not flee before such an enemy. The pure in heart shall see God; 
and it is the preacher’s business to help the world, abounding in 
libraries, to such a vision.“ 





CHRISTIANITY AS A NEW FACTOR IN 
NEW JAPAN. 

HE fate of Christianity in the Japan of to-day and of to-mor- 
4 row is natutally a matter of keen concern to.the Western 
peoples. - On this subject a German theologian and savant, Pastor 
Martin Oswald, who has for years been engaged in Gospel work 
in Japan, writes an instructive series of articles in Christliche 
Welt, of Marburg, beginning with No. 44. Pastor Oswald finds 
that Christianity has made comparatively slight numerical prog- 
ress in Japan, but he says that there is a general conviction that 
it has nevertheless already become an essential factor in the civ- 
ilization and public life of that country. He also examines the 
question as to whether the Japanese are really a religious people. 
We translate and condense as follows: 


“It is only natural to suppose that now after the completion of 
the great struggle with Russia the interest of Western peoples in 
the affairs of Japan will abate, and yet what a mistake this would 
be. Only now a new era is beginning in the development of 
Japan and this people must now prove if they possess the inner 
strength and vitality to develop a culture and civilization that 
will place them on a level with leading powers of the earth. But 
nobody who understands the situation will deny that among the 
factors and forces that will control this new Japanese develop- 
ment Christianity will occupy a prominent position, although, ac- 
cording to the latest data, the statistics of April 1, 1905, out of 
some 50,000,000 inhabitants in Japan there were only 153,327 
Christians of all creeds and confessions. If it is true in any in- 
stance it is true in an eminent sense of Japan, that the infliience 
and spread of Christianity can not be measured by the number of 
its public adherents. The general conviction is to the effect that 
Christianity has already become an essential factor in the civiliz- 
ation and public life of Japan, even if this is not quite so apparent 
to the naked eye and is still denied by the chauvinistic Japanese. 
Sometimes even Christian missionaries in Japan side with the 
latter view. The representative of the Basel Mission Society, 
Pastor Martin Maier, in a recent article entitled ‘The Work of a 
Missionary in China,’ says ‘People are often deceived through 
individual humane deeds of the Japanese and are apt to accept 
as genuine sentiment what what is only appearance and cool cal- 
culation, and accordingly credit Christianity with an influence 
here which it does not possess. So much is certain, that Christ- 
ianity is a factor scarcely recognizable in the popular life of 
Japan,’ 

“This opinion, applied to the whole country, is certainly false; 
although it is just as incorrect to build too strong hopes on the 
views of the optimists. Both opinions have a kernel of truth, 
according to the standpoint from which a person views the 
Christianity of Japan. In this regard we can say what can be 
said of the religious character of the Japanese in general. While 
not a few missionaries consider the Japanese as a religious people, 
the majority of foreigners living in the country vehemently deny 
this. In a recent issue of Koye, a Japanese Roman Catholic 
paper, an article entitled “The Japanese and Religion’ has this to 
say on the subject: We as a nation are not a religious people. 
The Japanese are worldly minded. Wherever we find a religion 
among the Japanese it is directed only to earthly things. Only a 
very few think of the world to come. Religion is confined to this 
world and its affairs. No Japanese prays when he is at the point 
of death which would be regarded as cowardice and weakness. 
Even women and children are taught not to do this. We live 
according to the teachings of Confucius: “If we do not know 
what life is, how can we know what death is?” Those Budd- 
histic teachers who preach concerning a future life and concern- 
ing the dependence of man upon divine help are despised. The 
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Senshu teachers alone are lauded, because they teach the gospel of 
self-dependence. Religion is made use of to strengthen the Goy- 
ernment and to gain this or that temporal profit. In the eyes of 
the Japanese the state is everything. Religion is needed only 
for the purposes of the state. If it should ever happen that re- 
ligion becomes harmful to the state it would be abolished. These 
are the facts which Christians should calmly take into consider. 
ation, if they aim to save souls. 

“But this much is sure: that the religious life of the people has 
been materially intensified through the war. At any rate, this is 
indicated. by the constantly repeated appeals that were made 
for the help of heaven in the reports of the Japanese leaders of 
both the army and the navy. The same is true of the testimony of 
many officers concerning the men who were in the front, especially 
while on the field of battle, as this is also true of their families 
at home, who during the many months of the war found their 
way to the temples with a frequency never before seen. 

“Of course it would not be correct to declare that this general 
elevation of religious life is to accrue to the good of Christianity. 
Indeed, at the beginning of the war there were not a few «who 
declared that the cause of Russia would be identified with the 
cause of Christianity. But this has not at all been the case in 
Japan, not even the representatives of the Greek-Russian Church 
were in the least disturbed in the performance of their religious 
functions. The general conviction of missionaries all along the 
line has been that during the war Christianity has everywhere 
progressed in Japan. Many Christian Japanese find the reason 
for this in the fact that the people are gradually coming to 
understand this new mission in the distant Orient and yet feel 
that they are not inwardly yet prepared for this great mission. 
And this is the reason why they are seeking a better equipment, 
which it is not improbable many will seek and find in that religion 
which has made Western civilization the chief factor and force 
in the history of the world.”—T'ranslations made for THE IsrTER- 
ARY DicEsT. 





ORIGINAL ELEMENTS IN THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT RELIGION. 


OR years, especially since the outbreak of the Babel-Bibel 

controversy through the lectures of Delitzsch, the claim has 
been put forth as persistently as it has been denied, that the cunci- 
form literature of Babylonia has demonstrated Israel’s religion 
to be neither unique or the outcome of a divine revelation, but 
solely a natural product largely drawn from Babylonian and kin- 
dred oriental sources. “Babylonism” became the order of the day 
in Old Testament research. What has been the outcome of this con- 
troversy affecting the very heart and soul of Israel’s religion? An 
answer to this question is given by Dr. E. Sellin, of the University oi 
Vienna, whohas himself for several years been engaged in researches 
in Palestine as the representative of the Austrian Governmentand 
ofthe Academy of Sciences in Vienna. This answer, which is con-: 
servative and is gratifying, on the whole, to those who regard the 
contents of the Old Testament as a revelation, is given in a 
brochure entitled, “The Outcome of the Excavations in the Orient 
for our Knowledge of the Development of the Religion of Israel.” 
Sellin’s conclusions are substantially the following: 


There was a time when Egyptologists sought to find the key to 
the religion of Israel in the civilization of Egypt; but it has now 
been recognized on all sides that this attempt must be perfectly 
futile on account of the inherent national antagonism between 
Israel and the Egyptians. The situation in this regard becomes 
entirely different as soon as the finds in Nineveh and Babylon are 
considered. Here we have the religious systems of a people akin io 
Israel and with whom Israel at an early time frequently came 
into close contact. And. as a matter of fact, the close connection 
between the literatures of Babylon and Israel show themselves 
already in the very earliest records. There is found in Babylonian 
literature accounts of creation, of the deluge, the tower of Babel. 
And these can have had their origin only in Babylon; and the ten 
Biblical patriarchs from Adam to Noah had their parallels in 
the list of the earliest Kings of Babylon. What does this close 


connection teach? Only this, that a common tradition underlies 
both forms of these stories; while a close examination shows that 
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in the main thing, namely the religious spirit in which this com- 
mon material has been utilized by the religion of Israel, the latter 
is stamped asinfinitely superior in kind to the polytheism of Baby- 
lonia, which,.in its many gods, only symbolizes the power of 
nature. 

The same is true when we compare the legal principles which 
obtained in common to a large extent in Israel and in Babylonia. 
The important Hammurabi find has proved that already in the 
days of Abraham laws obtained in Babylonia which are closely 
related to those found in the Mosaic code. What thought would be 
more natural than to consider the later Mosaic laws as devoid of 
originality and as borrowed from the Babylonians? One thing has 
been certainly shown by this newly found code, namely, that large 
portions of the Mosaic system are not absolutely new in Israel 
nor were evolved from the mind of the lawgiver. Moses made use 
of the old legal Jaws which he found in force among his own 
people and the Midianites; and his originality consists in this, 
that, through the spirit of God which filled his heart, he took 
these old national laws and saturated them with the spirit of 
humanity and of gentleness, and that he subjected the doings and 
thoughts of the soul to the legal code of this God. Laws like those 
from the sixth to the tenth commandments could not well fail 
to be found in any civilized world; the Sabbath law may have 
ibeen modeled after examples found in Babylonia and Arabia. But 
all these are in the Mosaic code based on the first and second, for 
this there are no parallels to be found in other nations than Israel. 
‘The legal Code of Hammurabi, like that of Solon and the Twelve 
‘Tablets of Rome, is a civil instrument; the laws of Moses are 
religious. 

The same is true even of the laws referring to the cultus and 
the ritual. The old idea has, of course, been discarded, as though 
the directions with regard to sacrifice, festivals and the like, are 
purely original and as such were given by God to Moses. Nor is 
it surprising that there is a great similiarity between the religious 
cultus of Babylonia and of Israel. But so much is absolutely cer- 
tain, that Babylonia, notwithstanding its high state of civilization 
never could attain to the sublime idea underlying the worship in 
Israel, namely, that all these ceremonies and rites are merely a 
shell, merely a means to an end, this end being to train Israel to 
become a-priestly people, sacred to their God. 

Practically the same conclusion must be reached when we study 
the hymns and the prayers of the two kindred people. The simi- 
larity of the Babylonian penitential psalms to those of Israel is 
simply phenomenal. But in the midst of what seems to be contrite 
confessions of a heart bowed down with grief in these Babylonian 
hymns, are found the most superficial conceptions of the relation of 
man to the divinity and of the attitude of the divinity to man. In 
a word, they are merely the utterance of a mind naturally relig- 
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THREE LEADING EXPONENTS OF RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM. 
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ious, on a purely naturalistic basis, without any of the high ethical 
and religious conceptions found in Hebrew poetry. 

It is often claimed that within the polytheism of Babylonia 
there was a strong current of monotheism and that this may have 
been a potent factor in the development of the characteristic 
monotheism of israel. But the deeply significant differences 
between two types of monotheism is that in the case of the Baby- 
lonians this was an esoteric and mysterious teaching intended only 
for the initiated, while in Israel it was the fundamental basis of 
the religion of the entire people. 

The sum total of all these and similar comparisons show that 
the religion of Babylonia has never passed beyond the naturalistic 
stage, while that of Israel has utilized to a certain extent the same 
materials, but has poured into these older common forms 
new spiritual truths, principles and motives, which can only be 
the outcome of the workings of a divine spirit. The Old Testa- 
ment is still a revelation from God.—Translation made for THE 
Literary DicEstT. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF RELIGIOUS 
JOURNALISM. 
ELIGIOUS journalism, according to the Rev. H. A. Bridg- 
man, managing editor of The Congregationalist (Boston), is 
to-day confronted with many peculiar problems. Mr. Bridgman 
quotes a brother editor more pessimistic than himself who harbors 





grave doubt whether after all the man for whom the religious, 
and particularly the denominational, paper is made has now any 
existence at all. We have so reacted, he thinks, from any large 
estimate of the importance of denominational differences that we 
do not feel any need to have a special organ simply to champion 
them. Among the varied problems mentioned by Mr. Bridgman, 
whose views are published in Zion’s Herald (Boston), are these: 
shall religious journals accept patent medicine advertising and 
doubtful financial advertising? Shall they attack or support higher 
criticism? How shall they compete with the daily newspaper, which 
now gives so much more attention to religious matters, thus tak- 
ing the edge and freshness off the reports of religious events? To 
quote: 

“The publisher of a prominent religious journal said to me, the 
other day: ‘I don’t know whether the man we are making our 
paper for exists now—whether we are not making a product for 
which the average man in the community and in the churches 
does not care much.’ I do not go so far as that; but I say the man 
for whom we are making our paper is harder to find to-day than 
ever before, and harder to hold. And the reason is that we are 
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feeling the tremendous swinging away from organized Christian- 
ity, from externalized religion, to this diffused idea of religion 
that is in everybody's thought to-day. Everything that has the 
ecclesiastical or the churchly or the religious tag on it, suffers in 
the popular estimation. It isnot the religious paper only that suf- 
fers. The theological schools suffer; the missionary societies do; 
the churches themselves—everything that represents what we may 
call the technical and ecclesiastical side of religious life, has suf- 
fered in popular enthusiasm and popular support in the last few 
years 

“And when you come to the denominational paper, it suffers 
even more, because while the reaction from organized Christianity 
has been tremendous, it is still greater from denominationalisin. 
Dr. Parkhurst said to me, not many months ago: ‘Bridgman 
pitch into us more! It makes things lively.’ There is*something in 
that. In the dear old days when Dr. Dexter of the Congregation- 
alist, Dr. Olmstead of the Watchman, and Dr. Gray of the Interior, 
used to sharpen the quills and ‘go for’ each other, to the extent 
of two or three columns, on some question of polity or theology, 
there was a certain class of readers that relished the able debate, 
and it helped the circulation, 10 doubt. We have come to these 
gray, neutral days when we say pleasant things about each other, 
and seldom have any sparring.” 


On the side of its maintenance, says Mr. Bridgman, the main 


problem of religious journalism is marketing the goods. He 
writes: 


“We do not ever appear on the news stand or have our wares 
hawked up and down the streets. We have to rely on the loyalty 
of our ministers. And they often put the task off upon some one 
else, and now and then it happens that the most difficult task in 
the world is committed to the most inexperienced hands. Now, 
that is the way we get at our public. It isa marvel that we do as 
well as we do, when you think of the ordinary methods of circu- 
lating the magazines and the daily papers, which are foreclosed to 
us because we cannot afford them.* * * The number of people 
is limited, to-day, who are interested in religion on its formal 
ecclesiastical, technical, devotional, and missionary sides. And 
these are the sides of religion which the religious paper as a trade 
journal must largely exploit, however much it may try to be enter- 
taining and varied and interesting along other lines.” 

Mr. Bridgman believes, however, that the denominational 
journals are “of immeasurable worth to the churches they repre- 
sent,’ and that “there would be irreparable loss to our churches in 
the way of unifying their life, if these papers were stopped.” His 
advice therefore is to put the denominational paper on the plane 
of the churches and missionary societies, “and do not expect a 
surplus at the end of the year.” It deserves subsidizing, he asserts 
as do missions and our schools of theology. “We ought to be wil- 
ling,” he concludes, “to put into our papers, for the sake of the 
churches, even five or ten thousand dollars annually, if neces- 
sary.” 


REALISM AND IDEALISM IN RELIGION. 


ATHOLICISM and Protestantism present the same con- 

trast as that which exists between Christian hought and 
Greek thought, between Realism and Idealism in philosophy. This 
is the view advanced by Felice Tocco in La Rassegna Nationale 
(Florence), in the coursé of a review and resume of Abbe L. 
Labethonniere’s “Le. Realisme Chretien et I’Idealisme Grec.” He 
argues that Catholicism is realistic and Protestantism idealistic, 
and he therefore considers Catholicism more Christian and 
Protestantism more Greek. While Christian thought in the New 
Testament is so far popular chat it deals with the changing phe- 
nomena of life and experience, with the vicissitudes of mundane 
existence, with sorrow, joy, life and death, Greek thought 1s 
remote from the real things we meet with in common existence. 
It deals with the ideal, the permanent, the eternal, and in so far 
with the absiract and mental conceptions which stand as the 
norms, standards and flawless types of actual things, yet which 
actuality never realizes. Hence the philosopher of Athens was an 
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intellectual aristocrat, who lived apart from the ordinary events of 
life and the ordinary dwellers in the world, and considered the 
contemplation of fixed principles, and exalted ideals to be the 
loftiest vocation of the wise. ‘To quote: 


“Greek philosophy is fully represented inthe great thinkers, Plato. 
and Aristotle, although we may not pass by the stoics nor the 
other philosophers who wearied themselves in speculation on moral 
topics. Plato and Aristotle, indeed, were the only philosophers 
who, different as their views were, were as one in the investigations 
or rather, in the contemplation of the universal, which from the 
varied and tumultous world of atomic change stood out in the 
calmness of its solitude and attraction. Thus Socrates, who was 
credited with bringing philosophy into the ordinary life and study 
of mankind, thought he would solve the problem of morality by 
the crude hypothesis that science and morality were identical, as. 
distinct from ignorance of ideal good and bad. 

“This is exactly the character of ancient philosophy which con- 
sists only in the investigation of an idea, the contemplation of that 
which ever remains the same without suffering change.” 


This, says the critic, is a fair enough statement of the general 
attitude of the Greek mind. But Christianity, and the teaching of 
Christian morals and duty, is almost antipodal to this. Contem- 
plation of ideas of the good, the beautiful, and the true is not the 
main lesson of life, as revealed in the Gospel. Not ideal but real: 
things, are to be the environment of the Christian’s practical and 
intellectual activity. Mr. Tocco continues : 


“The attitude of Greek philosophy is a very different thing from 
the intuitions of Christianity... The Gospel is not a speculation or 
a vision of ideas, but a power of commanding the soul ‘of the 
Christian. The Gospel of Jesus ‘does not direct our attention to 
unchangeable essences, to a world in which is the fiction of the 
philosophic mind, but to all things which live and ti persist- 
ently. which are-born and die. * * * * 

It is to this crowd of slaves and toilers held in contempt by the 
wise men of Greece, that the good word is addressed. Hope and 
comfort for them is its message. It sows inthem the seed of a 
new life, which from generation to generation wax richer 
and more vigorous. And what Jesus teaches in the New Testa- 


_ ment had been adumbrated in the Old Testament. It is no specu- 


lative theory, but a history of perishable creatures, and teaches. 
that everything from the stars of the firmament to that perfect 
image of God, which is man, are born and grow and die; while 
they find in the Bible the answer to that torturing problem, which 
vexes them with the question of their origin and their end.” 


This contrast between Greek speculation and Christian thought, 
we are told, is really a contrast between reason and faith, between 
contemplation and action. This, the writer proceeds to say, is 
exactly the difference between Protestantism, which is a dead 
intellectual speculation, and Catholicism, which is a living, incor- 
porated: force. This he states, as follows: 


“Catholicism has this advantage over Protestantism; while the 
latter is slavishly held to the letter of the Bible, to a narrow, 
harsh and suspicious theology, Catholicism, on the contrary walks 
in the liberty of life. In place of being a mere machine to register 
and transmit the truth, a machine once for all completed to the 
last wheel, working regularly and invariably and handing on a 
truth received ready made and fully formulated, the -Cathoiic 
Church is an organizer alive eud active with the living truth of 
Christ.’—7'ranslation made for Tue Literary Dicesv. 

The fact that no preacher was elected to a niche in the ‘Hall of 
Fame” this year leads Chancellor MacCracken, of New York Univer- 
sity to remark that the church of the Middle ages and, to some extent, 
of later generations, used an instrument of great power when it under- 
took by the Calendar of the Saints and by similar methods to instruct 
the students in the schools and others in regard to the men and wo- 
men that were worth remembering. Writing in The Homiletic Review, 
Mr. MacCracken goes on to say: “The reformed Church, when it dis- 
carded the worship of saints, came very near discarding also the ex- 
istence of saints or of any man or woman as worthy of peculiar remem- 
brance and respect. The Church is wiser to-day. The Church ought 
more and more to use its vantage-ground to hold up not only the only 
Perfect Man, but also the men and women who have been his most 
illustrious witnesses, The future Sabbath-school should not be a Bible 
school only. It should at least have an annex that should be a school 
of the heroes of our Church and of our Christian civilization.” . 


. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


DANGERS OF REACTION IN RUSSIA. 

F the Russian Government, with the aid of the Cossacks and 
l of the loyal legions of the regular army,..should succeed 
jn crushing the insurrections now raging in various parts of 
the empire—in the Baltic provinces, in South Russia, in Moscow, 
and elsewhere—in imprisoning the revolutionary leaders and 
disarming the rebellious workmen and “intellectuals;” if, in 
short, it should, at any cost, obtain a decisive. victory over the 





‘THE CZAR IS SAID TO BE WILLING TO CARRY OUT THE WISHES OF HIS 
PEOPLE AS SOON AS THEY CAN AGREE ON WHAT THEY WANT. 

—Fischietto (Turin). 
combined opposition, what would be the general effect of such 
a victory? This question has been asked many times and in 
many forms by European and American newspapers. Some 
have taken the view that the effect would be permanently and 
profoundly disastrous; that stern reaction and repression would 
follow, and that the Czar, yielding to the fanatical upholders 
of the old order, would go so far as to recall and annul, formally, 
the reforms and concessions granted since the beginning of the 
revolution. Count Witte himself, in a pessimistic interview, 
hinted at such a possibility, saying that the educated classes 
had shown themselves unfit for constitutional life by their 
discords, visionary demands, timidity and lack of organization 
and practical sense. 

The Russian newspapers do not fear reaction. Alike the 
‘conservatives, the moderate constitutionalists and the radicals 
declare confidently that the Government cannot and will not 
sanction reaction. Martial law, even a military dictatorship, may 
come for a time, they say, but when order is finally restored, no 
matter how, the new regime will inevitably be inaugurated. 

The reasons advanced for this 
Novosti thus answers the question: 


view are. various. 


The 


“Reaction is impossible. It would be without foundations or 
Props in the national life of Russia. Either internal forces, 
or external, or a combination of both, would in a very short 
space of time defeat the reactionary movement and put an end 
forever to the dying, discredited order. How would the com- 
mercial and industrial interests regard reaction? What would 
the country think of a government which had _ repudiated 
solemn promises and the ‘inflexible’ imperial will? Would 
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any decent man consent to serve under such a government? 
Finally, what would become of Russian credit abroad? Could 
the government command any confidence and float the loans 
which are indispensable? Would not investors be afraid of 
civil war, confusion, bankruptcy and collapse of the empire?” 


For these and other reasons the Novosti tells the radicals to 
persevere in their demands for larger and more substantial re- 
forms and pay no attention to vain threats of “reaction.” 

The Russ (now the Molva, the government having suppressed 
it: under the old name for seditious utterances) writes in a 
more militant vein. It accuses Witte of indecision, short-sight- 
edness and incompetence, and says that the government can 
expect no truce or trust until it becomes constitutional in fact, 
not on paper merely, and abandons arbitrary methods and tyran- 
nical weapons. As to’ the “reaction” peril, in case Witte falls, 
it says: 


s 


“But there will arise a dictatorship! they warn us. Well, 
what of it? Let’ it come, if it. must, this last proof of the 
government’s insanity. Let them try it, if they will, and if 
they dare face the certain consequences. The chaos, the official 
anarchy, is more dangerous than any military dictatorship. If 
the «government would restore normal conditions, let it cease 
to be lawless, revolutionary and perfidious; let it give us the 
freedom it has promised. If Witte cannot make the govern- 
ment honestly constitutional, he should retire. We will take 
the alleged risk.” 


Mr. Menshikoffi, a leading “moderate,” writes in the Novoye 
Vremya that all talk of official reaction is absurd and idle, and 
that the real and only menace.is popular reaction, the revolt 
of the infuriated, the peasants, the starved and misled workmen, 
the “black hundreds,” against the revolutionists. That sort of 
action is, he says, indeed as likely, if the insurrection continues, 
as it is appalling to contemplate. Editorially, the same paper 
indorses these sentiments and bitterly reproaches Witte with 


, 


excessive fear of the “anarchists,” with impotence and unwilling- 
ness to resort to the necessary measures for the pacification of 
the country and the suppression of the wild extremists. To 
avert the horrors of “popular reaction,” it asserts, it is neces- 
sary to summon the national assembly without delay and_ place 
upon it the responsibility of government.—Translations made for 
Tue Literary DIcEsv. 





THE WITCHES’ CALDRON IN RUSSIA. 
THE PESANT—‘FREEDOM! CAN THIS POSSIBLY BE SHE!” 


—Amsterdammer. 
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THE POOR AND UNEMPLOYED 
IN DENMARK. 


EV. Wilson Carlisle, founder of the Church Army in Eng. 

land, suggests to his countryman in The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After, that perhaps they can find a solution for Britain’s 
frightful problem. of the unemployed by a study of Denmark’s 
way of handling it. In England, many of the poor would rather 
starve than go to the workhouse; 
ent. The Danes, 
three classes—first, the aged poor, of spotless character; 


in Denmark, it is very differ- 


we are told, divide the unemployed into 
sec- 
ond, the aged or helpless not qualified for the first class; third, 
the able-bodied unemployed. 

He thus describes the treatment of the first class, whom he 
styles “the aristocracy of the poor in Denmark”: 


“The aged poor of spotless character * * * do not, strictly 
speaking, come within the Poor-law at all in Denmark. They 
are State pensioners, and their position is no more dishonor- 
able, and involves no more loss of civil rights, than in the 
case of one who receives a Service pension in this country 
(England). Some of the pensioners live in their homes, others 
in special public institutions. The Alderdonshjem, the place 
where the aged pensioners of Copenhagen are housed, is a 
delightful haven for these old people after the storms of life. 
Some 500 dwell there, the married couples in separate quarters 
of their own, and the single in common, the men having sep- 
arate smoking-rooms and the women sitting-rooms. The in- 
mates are entirely their own masters, and go in and out at 
pleasure. The food is plentiful and appetizing, and it is even 
prepared in a separate establishment, in order to save the old 
folks from the annoyance of odors of cooking. They are 
waited upon by paupers of an inferior class, and a theatre, brass 
bands, choral societies, and magic lanterns cheer their lives.” 


There are others, however, whose habits or failings prevent 
them from being enrolled in this “aristocracy of the poor.” He 
says that these are provided for by another class of institu- 
tions. Among them are able-bodied failures, who are expected 
to labor. Thus: 


“For the old age of those who miss entering the circle (described 
above )—those that have once been convicted of crime, or whose 
poverty is due to drunkenness, vice, idleness, or improvidence— 
provision is made in Denmark by another class of institution * * * 
represented in Copenhagen by the Almendelig. This place is neither 
workhouse, almshouse, prison nor reformatory, but rather an 
‘hospital’ in the old sense of the word, where the aged who 
have not passed through life without stain may spend their 
last days in comparative comfort. Amongst them are certain 
of the better class of able-bodied failures, who come here hoping 
to get a fresh start by industry. All the inmates are expected 
to work according to their powers, and they receive moderate 
pay, partly (3d. a week) in cash and the remainder being placed 
towards the cost of maintenance, which works out at 7s. per 
head per week, including the sick and infirm. To those who 
are unable to work the 3d. a week is paid as a gift. Most of 
the inmates remain in the institution for the rest of their lives. 
They lose the franchise, and are subject to certain restraints 
om their liberty, such as going out at certain times only. Mar- 
ried couples are permitted to live together.” 


The able-bodied men who have been unable to procure em- 
ployment for themselves are given work and encouraged to 
find it for themselves outside the institution. Mr. Carlisle con- 
tinues: 


“The able-bodied inmates are paid, and are graded in three 
classes, which are kept separate both at work and in the living- 
rooms and dormitories. The first two classes receive privileges 
not given to the third, and the pay increases according to the 
class. Each man begins in the third class and must work his 
way up. As soon as he has saved a sum equivalent to 7s. od. he 
must leave and endeavor to find work outside. If within six 
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weeks he has not saved this amount, or fails to get into the 
second class; he is sent to the Ladegaard or penal workhouse, 
whence he must work his way up again. The most remarkable 
contrast to the English system is the fact that every man works 
at his own trade; that at which he is most capable of. pros 
ducing value. .The community reaps the benefit of the system 
of putting a man to the work for which he is most. fit, and 
paying him for ‘it according to results, instead of the English 
plan of keeping men at a dead level of unremunerative and 
heart-breaking labor. Most of the building, repairs and other 
structural work is done by the inmates, and practically all the 
household work of the institution.” 

The absolutely lowest class of the population is also taken 
care of and made to do something towards self-support, instead 
of tramping through the country or dawdling in the city throng, 
He gives a vivid idea of one such colony for beggars and drunk- 
ards, and says: 


“It contains about 3,000 inmates, all of them of the class of 


‘unemployables,’ weak in body and will, and unfitted by their 
vices, inherited or acquired, to take a place as wage-earners, 
In England they would be infesting the streets and roads, a 
terror and an eyesore, their frequent short interludes of prison 
and workhouse being useless for protection of the public or 
reformation of the individual. At Veenhuizen we found them 
working as hard as their feebleness would allow, acquiring 
strength of body and mind, habits of industry, and a knowledge 
of some useful trade. They are engaged in gardening, forestry, 
and agriculture, as well as in various manual trades, receiving 
a small wage. One could not fail to be struck with the fact 
that in these Continental institutions the inmates are producers 
of wealth as well as consumers. Not only do they earn a large 
share of their own maintenance, thus reducing the cost to a 
fraction of the expense of Poor-law administration in England, 
but by reclaiming waste land they are creating new. wealth 
which may very possibly (though on this point I cannot pre- 
tend to speak with authority) cover the whole cost of their 
living.” 

The object of these institutions is served by saving from 
starvation or crime the unfit of society. Beggars and tramps 
are seldom seen in Denmark, and the shame and scandal of 


the unemployed are unknown. He concludes: 


“If a reform on these lines could be carried into effect the 
probable result would be to add to the happiness of the de- 
serving poor, to render more easy and effectual the task of re- 
claiming the idle and worthless, and to promote the welfare of 
the kingdom at large.” 





THE NAVAL RIVALRIES OF EUROPE. 

HILE alarm or Chauvinism is urgingthe governments of 

France and Germany, astoldin the press, to increase their 
naval armaments, the naval estimates of England are lower than 
they were last year, and one of the London papers is triumph- 
antly pointing out that this implies a policy of partial disarma- 
ment, a harbinger of the return of the Golden Age of Saturnian 
peace. As reported in the German newspapers, the Federal 
Council of Germany has adopted a new Navy Bill which makes 
provisions for increasing the German fleet, beyond the measures 
laid down in the scheme of 1900. We are \old that the sizes of 
the battleships and cruisers will be incrcased and 38 additional 
torpedo boat destroyers are to be constructed. During the next 
twelve years the German Government will spend $77,500,000 a 
year as at present they are spending $57,500,000 during the 
twelve months. 

According to Admiral Bienaime, who writes in the Paris Figavo, 
the German navy is likely to be a menace to France, as soon as 
its full complement, as planned by the German Federal Council, 
has been attained. He strongly advocates an increase in the 
French fleet and says: 

“As soon as the German fleet of ironclads becomes strong 








ADMIRAL ‘BIENAIME, 


Who in the French press urges an increase 
in the number and size of ships of the 
French ‘fleet, so that it may maintain its 
superiority over that of Germany. 


REARRANGING 


enough to act without relying upon the support of. the coast 
defences, and to fight on the high seas, in the neighborhood of 
our shores, on that day victory will be in the hands of.those who 
have the largest armored ships and the heaviest guns. This is 
the reason why I have come to the conclusion that it is absolutely 
necessary that we should at once construct sufficient ships of 
18,000 tons displacement to make it impossible for the German 
fleet to dispute the supremacy of the sea with us. Unfortunately 
this wish of mine will I fear have been expressed in vain and the 
day is probably near at hand when the decisive, progressive and 
persistent spirit of our adversaries, under the mask of peaceful 
construction, shall have completed the new program of naval 
constructions, which will give them a formidable instrument of 
warfare. Unless I am mistaken it will take them about five 
years to accomplish this.” 


Mr. de Lanessan, formerly the French Minister of Marine 
advocates a similar expenditure for the enlargement of the 
French fleet and has written several articles in the Parisian news- 
papers on the subject, in one of which he says: 

“We ought to set about replacing the six oldest, least 
modern and weakest ships of our fleet by modern vessels which 
should combine the highest qualities, offensive and defensive, 
such as give battleships of the line the advantage in combat. The 
activity now being displayed by the other powers, and especially 
by Germany, in multiplying the number of her great armed 
cruisers teaches us that the day of small ships is passed.” 


On the other hand just as President Roosevelt in his message 
declared that the American navy needed no additions to its 
force except to replace obsolete or outworn ships, The British Gov- 
ernment has reduced the Navy Estimates from £33,389,000 of 
1905 to £31,869,000 for 1906. Upon this fact the Daily Mail (Lon- 
don) comments as follows: 


“Some years ago Mr. Goschen, as First Lord of the Admiralty, 
made an appeal to foreign Powers to reduce their armaments, 
and promised that Great Britain would make a proportionai 
reduction if this were done. No notice was taken of the appeal. 
Now the British Government has taken the bold step of setting 
an example instead of making an appeal. 

“Our shipbuilding pragramme is reduced and we are told 
that it is possible to do this becayse however formidable foreign 
‘shipbuilding programmes may appear on paper, we can always 
overtake them in consequence of our resources and our power 
of rapid construction. And this explanation is accompanied with 
the plain warning that we cannot proceed indefinitely with 
reduced programs unless other Powers follow our example. 
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LORD CAWDOR, 


First Lord of the Admiralty in the Balfour 
Cabinet, whose last Blue Book makes a 
retrenchment in the Navy Estimates. 
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JEAN-MARIE-ANTOINE DE LANESSAN, 


Politician and Naturalist, who was Minis- 
ter of Marine, 1899-1902. He writes to the 
French papers earnestly advocating the 
enlargement of the French fleet. 


THE FLEETS. 


“This straightforward statement ought to knock the bottom 
out of the naval agitation in Germany. 

That country is making unexampled efforts to build a formid- 
able navy, on the pretext that Germany is in danger of being 
attacked by Great Britain. This story is getting told to the people 
of Germany. If the German Ambassador will draw the attention 
of his Government to the declared policy of the British Admir- 
alty, and explain to Count von Bulow that it shows we have no 
intention of attacking his country, and that consequently Ger- 
man naval preparations need no longer be conducted on a scale 
which makes us wonder whom they are aimed at, we shall feel 
that his expressions of goodwill, which we cordially reciprocate, 
come from the heart of a friend.” 


It is quite possible that the program of Lord Cawdor may 
appear more economical that it really is. As the Saturday Review’ 
(London) says: 


“The most sanguine advocate of economical administration 
can scarcely expect any further decrease in the Estimates beyond 
that prophesied for 1906, since the figures for shipbuilding 
already touch low-water mark. Lord Cawdor warns his public in 
much the same language as did Lord Selborne that the scheme 
of building outlined in the Admiralty prospectus must depend on 
the programs of other countries, which. naturally turn on th 
outlook of the political horizon.” . 


The London Times dwells upon the point that the effciency of 
the British fleet is by no means impaired, or likely to be impaired 
by economic diminution of expenditure. Speaking of the | state- 
ment contained in the report of the Admiralty this journal 
declares : 


“A glance at the tables which accompany the statements will 
show first, that the strength of our fighting fleets so far from 
being diminished has been very materially increased; secondly, 
that their vastly-increased readiness for war is beyond dispute; 
and, thirdly, that the economies due to their redistribution, and 
reorganization, though amounting to no less than £1,292,000, by 
no means exhaust the reductions which a rigid scrutiny of the 
whole field of naval expenditure has show to be compatible 
with, and perhaps a direct consequence of, increased efficiency. 
It is true that ‘the total amount considered necessary for new | 
shipbuilding during 1906-7 is rather less than in 1905-6,’ and this 
will perhaps excite misgiving in some quarters. But on this point 
the country will do well to trust a Board of Admiralty which has 
so fully deserved its confidence rather than listen to critics who 
have neither the repute nor the responsibility of the Board-— 
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THE CHANCELLOR CHALLENGED 


HE condition of German political parties is well illustrated, 
says the London Times’s Berlin correspondent, by the re- 

cent parliamentary duel between Prince Buelow and the Socialist 
: leader, August Bebel. The German Chancellor had been ex- 
pounding the Weltpolitik of his imperial master, and in many 
ways, says the Paris Figaro, re-echoing the words of the Kaiser’s 
speech from the throne. William II.’s words about keeping the 
sword sharp and the powder dry seem to have suggested the 
chancellor’s statement, as reported in the V’ossische Zeitung (Ber- 
lin), that “a minister who bears the heavy responsibility for the 
peace and safety of a great country must not let himself be lulled 
to sleep or duped; but he must not prematurely lose his nerve, and 
must be able to wait and keep silence until the situation has 
cleared itself up in one direction or the other.” The chancellor 


proceeds to complain of the state of English public opinion © 


toward Germany, and blames the British press for misunderstand- 
ing German feeling toward France. 
words: 


To quote the speaker’s 


“We have been accused of seeking occasion for falling upon 
France. Why should we? Out of revenge? Revenge for what? 
Out of sheer quarrelsomeness?. That is absurd. Again, it was 
said that we desired to force France to take sides with us against 
England. That is just.as absurd. All these and similar insinua- 
tions, all these, and such like other lies, can only be explained by 

the fact that feelings of hostility toward us are entertained against 
which we must be on our guard.” 


Mr. Bebel then accused the chancellor and his party of being 
Chauvinistic and reactionary. He said, as reported by the Ber- 
liner Tageblatt and his own paper, Vorwaerts (Berlin): “At the 
present day Germany can boast that she is the most reactionary 
State in the world, in view of the collapse of Russian absolutism.” 
The speaker met the chancellor's charge that English feeling was 
causelessly roused’ against Germany by a reference to many 
speeches of the German Emperor which could not fail to excite 
comment in England. Such were the utterances about “A greater 
Germany,” “Our future is on the water,” “ The trident ought to 
be in our hand,” “ No decision can now be taken in distant lands 
or beyond the ocean without Germany and the German Emperor.” 
Mr. Bebel also recalled the message signalled from the Hohen- 
zollern to the Czar’s yacht at Reval, “ The Admiral of the Atlantic 
salutes the Admiral of the Pacific.” “The Admiral of the 
Pacific is now quiet enough,” concluded the Socialist orator; “I 
only hope the Admiral of the Atlantic may be spared a similar 
fate.” 


The radical Vossische Zeitung (Berlin), a more or less Jingo 
journal, says of Prince Buelow’s speech that the attitude taken 
by the chancellor “ will help to relegate the intrigues against Ger- 
‘many’s policy and interests to limits which will prevent them 
from being any longer a danger to the peace of the world.” The 
equally radical Berliner Tageblatt speaks even more plainly, as 
follows: 


“Yesterday another orator stood before the world to sound 
a note of admonition and warning to a foreign Power. This time 
it was not France that was addressed, but another nation. This 
time it was to the Thames that the loud word was sent from the 
bridge of the ship of German policy. And yet there is another 
place to which the breeze will waft the sound—we mean the 
Seine, where the words of the commander of the German ship of 
state will not fall on deaf ears.” 


The London Times concludes a long and calm-tempered com- 
ment upon this speech of the chancellor, as follows: 


“Our policy for generations has been founded upon the main- 
tenance of what our ancestors used to call the balance of power 
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in Europe. Our natural friends are the Powers which plainly 
seek to preserve that balance. France at the present time is 
prominent amongst them, for her foreign policy is necessarily and 
essentially conservative. Hitherto there have been two great 
States whose devotion to conservatism was less manifest. One 
of them is for the moment too much occupied with her interna] 
affairs to cause much anxiety abroad. The other is Germany, of 
whose ambitions and aspirations her own writers and thinkers 
never tire of speaking. If those ambitions and aspirations are to 
be gratified at the expense of others, we, as lovers of European 
peace, must necessarily be opposed to them. If, on the other hand, 
Germany cares to demonstrate that it is her sincere purpose to 
live, as Count Wolff-Metternich says she desires to live, in peace 
and accord with ‘all her neighbors,’ none of those neighbors will 
grasp her hand more warmly or more heartily than England. Her 
conduct at th. approaching Conference at Algeciras may perhaps 
assist us and others to judge what are her real intentions in thig 
respect.” 


M. Labouchere, in Truth (London), tries to vindicate the at- 
titude taken by the German Government, and expounded in the 
German chancellor’s speech, and declares, speaking of Germany 
and England: 


“Thus two great nations which have never crossed swords in 
all their history, -but have fought side by side on many a field, 
which to-day have no conceivable cause of quarrel, but, on the 
contrary, so enormous a trade inter se that mutual prosperity and 
mutual peace are of incalculable consequence to both of them, are 
gradually driven into an attitude of mutual suspicion and fear, 
which is pretty certain to develop before long into downright 
hatred. No reasonable man on either side can see this folly 
going on without alarm. Nothing is more certain to bring about 
war than the growth of a common conviction that wareis inevi- 
table sooner or later. From that conviction it is an easy grada- . 
tion to the feeling that the sooner it is over and done with the 
better. There are people preaching that abominable doctrine in 
England to-day; there willbe others preaching it in Germany 
before long. In such a state of mutual feeling any casual incident, 
which with a friendly sentiment on both sides would be insigni- 
ficant and harmless, may be the spark which fires the powder-train, 
It behooves every good citizen in England, and equally in Ger- 


- many, to make a stand before it is too late against the busy piling 


up of explosive material that is now going on in both countries,”— 
_ Translations made for:Tue Lrrerary Dicest. 
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PRINCE BUELOW—‘As fast as I blow these fine bubbles, that little 
Bebel busts them !” 


—Humoristische Blatter (Vienna). 
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“(The First Wealth is Health” 22s 


And in this great institution your draft will be honored, and you may be wealthy 








— 


COME! 


Prepare for the 
New Year by 
throwing off 
pain and dis- 
ease ; bymaking 
new your body 
and mind; by 
getting a strong- 
er grip on life, 
and a surer, 
brighter outlook 
for the future. 


indeed. ‘Health is the Paradise of the body’”’—here you may achieve Paradise 





THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


The Createst Health University in the World 


HE Battle Creek Sanitarium has long been known through- 
out the United States, and to a considerable extent in foreign 
lands, as the foremost exponent and most complete representative 
among medical institutions of the physiological method, not as an exclu- 
sive system, but as the true curative method. The physiological method 
makes use of all the natural agents which are essential to the mainte- 
nance of vigorous life. An intelligent and experienced physician- 
patient recently remarked: “I note that the forces of nature are here 
utilized as the chief means of treatment, and more fully than I ever 
before witnessed ; and what more powerful agencies can be imagined 
than the forces of nature?” 


THE SYSTEM COMPRISES 





| pacha Recover Health at Battle Creek who have sought 
relief elsewhere without success. It is the most thoroughly equipped 


and comfortable place for sick and tired people. Special provisions 
are made for the expert care of sick folks. Expenses are moderate. 
Medical attention, baths, services of bath attendants, together with re- 
quired medical treatment, with room and board, all are included at no 
more than first-class hotel rates for only room and board elsewhere, 
The Battle Creek Sanitarium is a place where people eat for health, 
exercise for health, sleep, dress, take baths, learn to swim, get sun- 
burned and tanned i in the sun in summer, and by the electric light in 
winter—do everything for health; where they find the way out from 


invalidism and inefficiency into ‘joyous, enduring, strenuous 
health. 





Open- Air Treatment, Health 
Culture, Cold-Air Gymnastics, 
Swedish Gymnastics, Cross- 
Country Walks, Out-door 
Sports, Attractive Menu 





Daintily Served, Diet Kitchen, 
Prescribed Dietaries, Exten- 
sive Physiological Laboratories, 
Finsen Ray, X-Ray, Photo- 


therapy, Baths of Every Sort, 





including Nauheim Baths 
and Royal Electric Light 
Baths, Massage and 
Mechanical Move- 
ments. S* Ye Be 







SANITARIUM, 


Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


Please mail to my 











ye igteag thoroughly fireproof, of steel, stone, cement and brick throughout. 
All rooms open to the outer air and well ventilated. Kitchen and dining- 


room on top of the house. 
indoor baths. 
like, unconventional life. 


Write at once and learn about the Battle Creek Idea. 


No odors. 


handsome illustrated Booklet D. Address: 
THE SANITARIUM, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Readers of THz Lirgrary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


Big gymnasium and outdoor and 


Climate delightful, average summer temperature 69.6°. Home- 


Ask for our 







address below your 
illustrated booklet “ D” 
as advertised in THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST I-13. 
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CURRENT POETRY. 


The Sea Madness. 
By F. O*NgiLL GALLAGHER. 


I have come far from the sound of the thresh, 
the sight of the living sea, 

To a place of cribbed and narrow ways, where 
only the wind is free; 

But the leap of the sea is in my blood, and al- 
ways, night and day, 

I hear the lap and wash of the waves, the hiss 
of the flying spray. 


When the loosened winds of the tempest wake 
far thunder on the deep 

I can hear the siren music calling through the 
veil of sleep; 

Through the thronging city highways comes the 
hollow ocean roar, 

And I sicken for the long gen surge, the 
lonely foam-wet shore. 


I know a storm-lashed headland, where the 
broken hillside dips 

In: a sombre flame of heather to the ocean’s 
singing lips. 

I ‘must go; the sea has called me, as a 
mistress to her swain; 

From the immemorial tumult I shall drink 
of peace again. 

—From The London News. 


—— 


Song for Music. 


By Ruse Cary NoBLE. 


Love is the wind; my heart is the fallen leaf; 
Love is the measure; mine are the failing 
feet ; 
Yet must I dance in time with its throbbing 
beat, 
Yet am I blown in the woods of Grief. 


Mad though the dance, unstirred and serene 
you move, 

Wild though the wind, you flower secure 

and sweet— . 

Love is the musie; mine are the failing feet, 

I am the whirling leaf, for the wind is Love. 

—From Harper’s Magazine (January.) 





Once. 


By HaBBERTON LuLHAM. 


Once, loyal heart and faithful feet, 
A hinted want and you were there, 
With eager step and trembling beat, 
My pleasure or my pang: to share. 


Naught did I know of all your worth ; 
(Alas, blind eyes and empty heart!) 

I never guessed, of all His earth, 

God gave you as my priceless part. 


Spendthrift, I squander’d all your hoard,— 
Of. Love’s good gifts, the perfect sum ; 
Now, longed for, forfeited, adored, 


You come not, and you cannot come. 
—From The London Qutlook. 





A Paradox. 


By Gertrune HunTincTon McGIFFERT. 


Quiet I sit by the hearth as the slow years go. 
Helpless I sit and dream—my hungry heart 
Afar in strange adventures. Who can know 


How I scale the frowning crags of destiny, 
And talk with God and angels on the mount, 
And, there renounce love’s r "ht of sovereignty? 


How I dare go down into the deeps of dread, 
And wrestle in the garden of loneliness, 
And vanquish hosts of evil and raise the dead 





DO YOU WANT DICKENS? 


If you have not a set of this favorite author’s 
works in your Library you have an opportunity 
to obtain one under specially favorable con- 
ditions. The offer made in another column by 
Messrs. Siegel Cooper Co., is one that will inter- 
est every reader of “The Digest” and the books 
may be examined in your own home without ex- 
pense to you. 
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WINTON Reserve-Power 


Model K 








HE life of a Cannon is 100 Shots. 

So say Military Experts and Gov- 

ernment records. 

The life of a motor may be esti- 
mated, in similar manner, at so many Piston- 
strokes and Revolutions of the Crank-shaft. 

hy not? 

Now a Motor that must turn-up 1,200 
revolutions per minute to produce a road- 
speed of 30 miles an hour is wearing-out 
more than twice as fast as a Motor making 
the same road speed with 600 revolutions 
per minute.’ Why not? 

And, there is the distorting influence of 
Heat, in high-speed revolution, to consider, 
as well as the Wear from friction. 

Don't forget that the piston of a Single- 
Cylinder Motor must work twice as often, 
to produce 600 revolutions per minute, as 
the ¢wo alternating pistons of a Double- 
Cylinder Motor must work. 

That means ¢wice the Wear,—on each 
Piston and Cylinder—half the Zzfe, yer mile 
traveled. 

In this same way a Four-Cylinder Motor 
divides the Work and the Wear of driving a 
single Crank-shaft at a given speed, into one- 
fourth the effort for each Piston, each Cy:inder, 
and each set of Valves that would be re- 
quired from a single-cylinder motor. 

.s £ « 

Figure ¢hat out on a year’s Mileage! . 

Now, the Winton Model K is what many 
call a ‘‘Surplus-powered”’ Car. 

But there can be no such thing as Surplus- 
power in a Motor Car. ‘ 

“* Reserve-power”’ is the ‘correct term. 

And ‘‘Reserve-power’’ may, of course, 


» be used to-obtain a vacing road-speed or’ 


track-speed. 

But, it has other and betteyuses. 

““Reserve-power,” of the Winton Model 
K kind, translates into ease of operation, 
long-life, durability, coolness of bearings in 
1egular running, economy of lubricant, mini- 
mum wear on bearings, on valves, and on 
friction parts. 

«.,, Lt means all these, through the fact thata 

Reserve-powered” Car, like the Winton 
Model K, can make a satisfactory road- 
speed with one-half to a fourth the number 
of piston strokes required by other cars to 
produce the same road-speed. 

That’s one advantage in ‘“Reserve- 
power.” 

Another vital advantage in ‘‘Reserve- 
power” is discovered and appreciated, when 
you want to climb a steep hill, on the Aigh- 
speed-gear, without shifting a lever to the low 
speed gear. 

Or, when you have a heavy load of pas- 
sengers to carry over a very bad road, and 
want to make good ¢zme over it without in- 


viting any of the Party to walk or push the 
Car at critical places on the tour. 

Or,—when you feel it is your religious 
duty to take the vanity out of some Motorist 
who wants to gass you on the road,—Ah, 
that’s the time you glory in the splendid 
Reserve-power of your Winton Model K, which 
permits you to walk away from the Vain- 
glorious Competitor and put him back in the 
dust-clouds, where he wanted to put you. 

Thirty Horse-power, or better, delivered 
direct to the big Driving Wheels with mini- 
mum loss in Transmission—That’s the 
Winton Model K equipment. . 

Worth more than a 40 Horse-power 
Motor would be with the usual power-wasting 
Transmissions, and with the usual faulty 
system of Lubrication. 

Winton Speed is controlled by Com- 
pressed Air—on somewhat similar principle 
to the Westinghouse Air Brake system gs 
used on Express trains. 

Infallible in action, and dispenses with 
all need of several Speed levers in regular 
running.: 

Because, the Winton Pneumatic Control 
gives you a graduated Speed range of from 
4 miles an hour to its maximum speed, by 
the simple pressing of your right foot ona 
soft spring pedal. 

The more you press, the faster you go. 

The less you press, the slower you go. 

Take your foot off the pedal altogether, 
and the Winton Car automatically stops, if 
you wish it to sto that way. 


* * * 


Then you can start the Winton Model K 
again without leaving your seat and without 
“Cranking,” by simply shifting the Spark 
lever with your thumb, and pressing down 
Speed pedal a little with your right foot. 

Ineignt years of constantuse the strongly 
patented Winton Pneumatic Speed-Control 
has not once been known to fail in an 
Emergency. 

Our book, “The Motor-Car Dissected,” 
tells all the details and explains why. 

The Winton Model K has 

30 H.-P. or better. 

4 Cylinder Vertical Motor. 

Cone-Clutch “Velvety” Transmission. 

Winton-Twin-Springs self adjusting to 
light loads or heavy loads. 

34 inch Best Pneumatic Tires. 

Superb Tonneau, dashing Style, and 
thoroughly tested materials! 

Price, $2,500, and only one model made 
this year. : 

Write for copy of “The Motor-Car Dis- 
sected.” 

The Winton Motor Carriage Co., 
Dept. Q, Cleveland, O. 














Send for descriptive booklet 

Cresolene Antiseptic .Throat 

Tablets for the irritated throat, at 

your druggist or from us. 10c. in 

stamps. 

THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 
180 Fulton St., New York 













.For Whooping Cough, Croup, Bronchitis, Coughs, 
~ Grip, Hay Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever. 

Confidence can be placed - lites 

in a remedy which fora quar- 

ter century has earned un- 

qualified praise. Restful 

nights are assured at once. 

Cresolene is a boon to asth- 


es. All Druggists. 








































































GEM — 
NAIL CLIPPER 
IS TRULY A GEM 


to anyone who appreciates proper 
style and cleanliness of finger nails. Each 
clipper is. made from highest grade steel 
and heavily nickel-plated—trims in perfect 
) crescent, enabling you to clip your nails and 
nee remove hangnails. By mail 
25c. Sterling silver handle, $1.00. 
po-cent stamp for 
sonst ar 
THE H.C. COOK CO. 
4 17 Main St., 
Ansonia, Ct. 


SEOOBIS 
CSS SSS Fy 
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How, robbed and 


adamantine graves? 
my faint, 
I lie forsaken beside life’s thoroughfare 


As the crowd pass careless—friend and priest 
and saint— 


And only a tattered Samaritan dream comes 
near— 


His largess of love my pence at the Inn of 
Hope? 
Who can know of my strangled joy and fear, 
ns, passioning, gain and loss? 
eT set Paces the infinite beat on me, 
While outlined ahead in the gathering gloom 
looms the cross, 


And I grope on alone a challenge to fate? 


Patient and petted beside the hearth I dream 
With quiet eyes, and watch the years—and wait. 


—From Scribner’s Magazine (January.) 





PERSONAL. 


Linecoln’s First Opportunity in Poli- 
| ¢ies.—Helen Nicolay in “The Boy’s Life of 
‘Abraham Lincoln,” in St. Nicholas, has this 

toesay of Lincoln's first candidacy : 

The people of New Salem, like those of all 
other Western towns, took a keen interest in 
politics; “‘politics” meaning in that time and 
place, not only who was to be President or 
Governor, but concerned itself with questions 

\ which came much closer home to dwellers on 
the frontier. “Internal improvements,” as they 
were called—the building of roads and clear- 
ing out of the streams so that men and women 
who lived in remote places might be able to 
travel back and forth and carry on trade with 
the rest of the world—became a burning ques- 
tion in Illinois. There was great need of such 
improvements: and in this need young Lincoln 
saw his opportunity....... 

The candidates for the Legislature that sum- 
mer staked their chances of success on the zeal 
they showed for “internal improvements.” Lin- 
coln was only 23. He had been in the county 
barely nine months. Sangamon county was then 
considerably larger than the whole State of 
Rhode Island, and he was of course familiar 
with only a small part of it or its people; but 
he felt that he did. know the river. He had 
sailed on it and had been shipwrecked by it; he 
had, moreover, been one of the party of men 
and boys, armed with long-handled axes, who 
went out to chop away obstructions and meet 
a small steamer that, a few weeks earlier, had 
actually forced its way from the Illinois river. 

Following the usual custom, he announced 
his candidacy in the local newspaper in a letter 
dated March 15, addressed, “To the People of 
Sangamon County.” It was a straightforward, 
manly statement of his views on questions of 
the day, written in as good English as that 
used by the average college-bred man of his 
years. The larger part of it was devoted to 
arguments for the improvements of the Sanga- 
mon river. Its main interest for us lies in the 
frank ‘avowal of his personal ambition that is 
contained in the closing paragraph. 

“Every man is said to have his peculiar am- 
bition.” he wrote. ‘‘Whether it be true or not, 
I can say, for one, that I have no other so great 
as that of being truly esteemed of my fellow- 
men by rendering myself worthy of their esteem. 
How far I suall succeed in gratifying this am- 
bition is yet to be developed. I am young, 
and unknown to many of you. I was born, 
and have ever remained, in the most humble 
walks of life. I have no wealthy or popular 
relations or friends to recommend me. My 
case is throwm exclusively upon the independent 
voters of the county; and if elected, they will 
have conferred a favor upon me for which I 
shall be unremitting in my labors to compen- 
sate. But if the good people in their wisdom 
Shall see fit to keep me in the back-ground, 1 
have been too familiar with disappointments to 
be very much chagrined.” 


The First of the Rothschilds.—“There 
is no stranger history in all the world, than 
that of the Rothschilds,’ writes Vance Thomp- 
s0n in Everybody’s. The first glimpse, he says, 
that one has of the family is in the swarming 
ghetto of Frankfort, where old Anselm Mayer 
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8 speeds and reverse. New 


power; 1400 pounds, Full head and tail-light equip 


Type G, four-cylinder light car; 
air-cooled, shaft-drive,, sliding gear transmission, 


clutch, 4-feed oiler on the dash ; 
wheel base; 4 passengers; 35 miles an hour; 12 Franklin horse- 












and perfect disc 
side doors; 88-inch 


ment, $1800 f, o. b. Syracuse, 


Why the astonishing fact that this light car rated at 12 “Frank- 


in horse-power,”” does more, on 
car rated at 20 horse-power? 


First: the real proportion of usable 
power is more than 12 to 20. Other cars 
are rated at the maximum horse-power of 
their engine, running in the seop under 
ideal cunditions. Franklin cars are rated 
at the power they develop under the 
practical average speed on the raad at 20 
miles on hour. 

Then: weight. Franklin air-cooling 
means a light engine and light construction 
throughout—no water or water-cooling ap- 
ratus; no heavy frame to carry them. At 
least 200 pounds saved on weight con- 
struction. 

Then: ‘little power lost between the 
engine and the rear wheels. The same 
engineering ability that designed and re- 
fined the marvelous motor has refined and 





average roads, than any other 


saved power all over the car. Other cars 
loss: enormous amounts of power in the 
cut h, transmission, joints in the shaft, 
bevel-gear, rear axle bearings—power is 
lost everywhere. In the Franklin this loss 
is trifling. This is.a matter of fa t and 
proof, and we have gone to the bottom of it. 

Then: vibration. This is of enormous 
importance. It uses up power to shakea 
caf, as it uses u» power to shake our fist. 
A rough road reduces the power of the - 
ave age car 50 per cent or more, and a very 
rough road often stops the car altogether. 
The Franklin full elliptical s ring sus en- 
sion, with its flexible wood-sill, takesup the 
vibration, leaving the working parts free 
to do their work, 


Not one reason but a dozen, all thought out and worked out 


with the same thoroughness and 
vented the Franklin. four-cylinder 
other American makers said that 


disregard of precedent which in- 
air-cooled motor, when all the 
four-cylinders were unnecessary 


land that air-cooling was impossible. 


Send for the Franklin 1906 c 
motor book ever made—which tell 


4-cylinder 12 h. p. Runabout, $1400. 
4-cylinder 12 h. p. Light Car, $1800, 


atalogue—by far the handsomest 
s about 


4-cylinder 20 h. p. Car $2800 
6-cylinder 30 h. p. Car $4000 


Prices f. 0. b. Syracuse, N. Y. 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. M.A.L.A.M. 



















MONEY IS NOTHING 


In Comparison with Health. 
Patented 
If you ride add a 


STORM PROOF 
BUGGY 














m2 to your 
ray equipage 
and go in 


4 
EIN Asi SS 
CIS LIN 
THE COZY BUGGY. 
Fouts & Hunter Carriage Mfg. Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 





“It Goes Straight to the Heart” 

Chicago Record-Herald: “A book to have 
and to hold is H. L. Piner’s * Builders of the Beau- 
tiful.’ It is clothed with a reverence and earnest- 
ness that goes straight to the heart.” 


Builders of the Beautiful 
By H. L. PINER 


A book for the home, the heart, and the life, a 
new philosophy of beauty, beautiful in sentiment, 
logical in conclusions, sane but idealistic in doctrine. 

Boston Times: ‘‘A work of earnest reflection 
and inspiring suggestion.” 

Red from Great 


Marginal Quotations in 
Thinkers. mo, doth, 303 pages. Price, 


$1.50 net; by mail, $1.6 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York 
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lived with his wife, Guta Schnapper, and his 
ten children. We read further: 

This was a shop where everything was sold, 
where everything was bought, where everything 
was stored—old iron and precious metals, old 
clothes and ancient pictures. A pedler’s pack 
on his back, old Anselm journeyed through 
Frankfort and the land thereby, selling and 
buying; ‘his five sons as they grew up took to 
the road. All this was slow money-getting. An- 
selm Mayer was made for greater things. His 
opportunity came with the firing of that historic 
gun at Lexington.. History—even that of fin- 
ance—is a strange network of events, the one 
knit closely to the other. Wilhelm IX. put 
his Hessian subjects up for sale; England 
bought and leased them to fight her revolted 
colonists oversea. Mayer of the Red Shield was 
the active agent in these delicate operations. 
He recruited the soldiers, provided their equip- 
ments, delivered them, cargo after cargo, in 
English ports. He also received England's 
money on behalf of the Landgraf of Hesse. 
This was the beginning, not illustrious, of the 
Fortune. Came then the turmoil of the Napole- 
onic wars. The funds of Hesse Cassel were 
entrusted to Anselm to use as his own. The 
money fructified. Old Mayer became the banker 
of the Holy Alliance. The war funds for bat- 
tling Europe flowed through the dingy house 
in the ghetto of Frankfort, leaving a denosit 
of golden sand. The old clothes swung no more 
for sale in the cobwebby windows. The house 
of the Red Shield had become a world’s money- 
mart, and the old man at whom the dogs had 
barked as he hobbled through the town with 
his pedler’s pack knew the pride of lending to 
kings and states. Of wealth and power he 
gave no sign—going humbly about the streets 
of Frankfort in rusty gabardine and old gaiters, 
a blue kerchief round his neck, an old umbrella 
in his hand. : 

This was the Ancestor. 

Before he died he was able to give each of his 
five sons one of the great states of Europe, as 
a financial kingdom. There is something epic, 
tremendous, about this partition of the world 
by the old pedler of the Judengasse. So Charle- 
magne distributed to his sons the vast states 
he had conquered; so Napoleon gave kingdoms 
to his negligible brothers. And indeed old 
Mayer had founded an empire mor. durable 
than those of conquest—the empire of gold. #h- 
empire of money that lies in the dark and breed: 
ceaselessly. The eldest son chose’ Germany ; 
Solomon selected Austria; Nathan, England; 
Charles went to Italy; and Jacob, as his share, 
had the troubled land of France. Less than 
ninety years ago Jacob came up to Paris; he 
had $200,000. His beginnings were difficult. 
He was so well known as an agent of the Ger- 
man and English allies that Napoleon had him 
watched by police. In the secret archive are 
many curious police reports, for the great em- 
peror at the height of his power had already 
recognized in the silent little man from Frank- 
fort one of those grim forces that were driving 
him to Waterloo. The final defeat of Napoleon 
brought fortune to all the sons of Anselm Mayer. 
Metternich made them all barons of the Aus- 
trian empire. Jacob became the Baron James 
de Rothschild. He died in 1868. His secon¢é 
son, Mayer Alphonse James de Rothschild, got 
himself naturalized as a French citizen anc 
reigned in his stead. Only a few months agc 
he died—this first French Rothschild; they are 
a long lived race... .. And the fortune of the 
French house to-day exceeds ten milliards. 





CALIFORNIA TRAINS. 


Three fast trains leave Chicago daily for the 
Pacific Coast, via the Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line. The Overland Lim- 
ited, the most luxurious train in the world. 
Less than 3 days en route to San Francisco 
and Portland. The New Los Angeles Lim- 
ited, electric lighted through train, arriving 
Los Angeles afternoon of the third day, via the 
new Salt Lake Route. Pullman standard and 
tourist sleeping cars. The China & Japan 
Fast Mail to San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Portland, through without change. Drawing 
room and tourist sleeping cars. For booklets, 
maps, railroad rates, schedules, list of hotels 
and description of limited trains, address W. B. 
KNISKERN, P. T. M., C. & N. W. RY. CO., 
CHICAGO. 
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fi Conspicuous in Auto.) 
‘§S mobile Construction 


a By virtue of its beautiful design, great power 

speed, ease of carriage, simplicity of manipu, 

lation and accessibility. It embraces four - cylinder 

vertical motor 4} x 4}-in. bore and stroke, shaft drive 
three speeds and reverse, sliding gear transmission’ 
32-in. wheels, 4-in. tires, 104-inch wheel base, beautiful 
Cooled Cast aluminum curved dash, sight feed precision oiler 
cast aluminum hood front and fan, luxurious uphol. 


T h e Q u al it y C a r stering, rear seat 4o-in. (measure the other Cars), irre. 







versible steering gear, I-beam front axle, ball bearings 

in front and roller bearings in rear 
axles, altogether comprising a car 
the equal of which we believe does 
not exist at the price. 


Write for 
NEW catalogue BE. 








a 





PREMIER MOTOR MFG. CO. 
Indianapolis, U.S. A. 
(Member American Motor Car Association) 














The four models we offer for 1906 are the result of mature 
experience. They are not new and untried experiments Each 
car is a distinct type of Wayne design and construction and each 
model has been built with a view tc supplying the var- 
ied demand for high grade machines. In the 
Wayne cars the automobilist will be sure 
to find a car suited to his needs. 


Thecrankcase and trans- 
mission czse form one 
casting; and the entire 
engine can be_ taken 
apart or assembled in 
half an hour. 











Model H. Here shown is our 2 
passenger runabout. Moter 2 cylin- 
der opposed, under hood. Cylinders 
44x 4 developing 14H. P. Plane- 
. ary gear transmission with DIRECT 
© 3} BEVEL GEAR DRIVE. The strong 
features of this car are extreme s!m- . 


sai plicity and accessibility Price $800. 
M F, 4 cylinder car, cylinders 544 x 5. 50H. P., seating 7 people. Price $3,500. 

4 taser Five Passenger touring car. 35H.P. Sliding gear transmission. Price $2.500.. 
B, 4 cylinder Five Passenger car, 24--28 Sliding gear transmission. Price $2.000. 
odel C, Five passenger car. Double opposed Moter, 20 H, P. Planetary Transmission. Price $1.250. 
Full particulars of all these cars and the name of our nearest agent will be given if you will write. 


Wayne Automobile Co., Dept. EF. Detroit, Mich. 


Member American Motor Car Manufactu 
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VV EARN TOWRITE Z —The “VALET” Chair— 


Presses and creases the trousers over night, takes ia Y 
MEN care of coat, hat and shoes, and has an adjustabl f 
ADV ERT ISE \ shoe tree whicl? holds the shoes so . 
See 3 they may be polished while seated. 
xi No dirt can escape to muss up the 
room, The “Valet” Chair saves the 
clothes and from 50¢ to $1.00 a —_d¢- 
week. Made in all woods tomatch 
other chamber furniture, Ask for 






Earn from $25 to $100 a week, n 
the Advertising Business. Taught 
by mail. Prospectus will tell how. 
PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 
Address § 938 Wabash Av., Chie. 
either stice } 152 Nassau 8t., NX. ¥. 


catalogue showing different designs ' 
in natural colors, | 
Hardesty Mfg.Co. Dept, K, Fisher Bldg. Ch 

















SEEDS GROW! i: 20: 
Best Seesus 


that can be grown, you should read The Thirtieth 


Anniversary Edition of 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1906, 
so well known as the “ Leading American Séed Catalogue.” It is mailed FREE to all. 


Better write TO<DAY. W.ATLEE BURPEE @ CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





BURPEE 
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That means two thousand millions of dollars. 
Imagination boggles at so enormous a sum— 

seems merely an endless caravan of ciphers, 
) this 10,000,000,000 of francs. 





Premier “C. B.”—T. P. O’Connor, in the 
London M. A. P., gives this sketch of the char- 
«acter and capacity of England‘s new premier, 
sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman : 
In private life—indeed, in public life as well— 
Cc. B. isn’t in the least like the carcatures 
which have been published of him by those who 
do not know him. He is—I think I have written 
»’ this before—more like a Scotsman of the eigh- 
‘ teenth than of the twentieth century. Nothing 
would have delighted him more—nowhere 
would he have been more at home than 
among those wits, students, philosophers and 
judges who made the table of the capital 
of Scotland one of the wittiest in all 
Europe. He is also an eighteenth century Scots- 
y man in his intense love of French literature. 
, There is no more constant student of modern 
French books than the Liberal leader, though 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain run ‘him 
hard. Mr. Chamberlain, I have heard, when 
he is utterly fagged out, can read a French 
novel when he can’t look at anything elsé. Mr. 
Balfour, if I be not mistaken, has a good supply 
of French literature in the house. But I doubt 
if either of these two distinguished gentlemen 
could pass an examination in modern French 
pooks with C.-B. I have never known him, 
certainly, at a loss, even when one talked about 
the obscure figures in the lesser-known books | 
of Balzac’s immense library. | 
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Gasoline Cars for 1906 


RE built of the best materials in the world under methods and 
processes more advanced than those employed in any automo- 
bile factory other than our own. No consideration of the cost of pro- 
duction has been permitted to interfere with making perfect every 
a and piece of each model, whether pertaining to mechanism, 

ywork or general equipment. The expense of making the 
crank-shafts, for instance, is six times greater than that of any 
previously made in this country. We guarantee that these cars, 


each according to its power and place, will yield the greatest things 
possible in motor service. 






















M ARK XLVIl 40-45 h. p. four-cylinder motor under forward bonnet ; sliding gear transmission, 
four speeds and one reverse; jump spark ignition from storage battery ; new 
pattern automatic carburetor; special chrome-nickel steel gears, axles, crank- 

shaft and jack-shaft ; crank-shaft machined cold out of solid blocked double chain 
drive ; 1-beam front axle forged in one piece; pressed steel frame ; 108-inch 
wheel base ; seat starting ; new pattern brakes. Price, with standard body, $4,500. 
With 112-inch wheel base, Royal Victoria, Double Victoria, Limousine or 
Landaulet DOGS iin cccscestectsaresces wick cieth.ceede eee sen kaawen ee $5,000 to $5,500 
Ni ARK XLVI An entirely new model. 24-28 h. p. four-cylinder, vertical water-cooled motor ; 
shaft drive, sliding gear transmission, three speeds and reverse; low tension 
make and break magneto current ignition ; special chrome-nickel steel gears and 
shafts, crank-shaft machined cold out of solid block ; 1-beam front axle forged 
in one piece ;, rotary pump oil. lubrication; pressed steel frame, 98-inch wheel 
base , double side entrance body seating five passengers. Price......... $3,000 
Mi ARK XLIV-2 Perpetuating Mark XLIV, one of the most successful of medium-weight 1905 
cars. 18h. p. double opposed horizontal motor under forward bonnet; frame 
ength increased eight inches, giving ample room forward for each seat; wheel 
base increased to ninety: inches. ear seat widened five inches; double side 
entrance body. An ideal sont, car, which will climb any hill and maintain a 
speed of 35 miles per hour on the level. Price... ssessevseeseeeeseeeseP197§O 


Columbia Electric Carriages 


Victoria-Phaetons, Runabouts, Broughams, Landaulets 
Hansoms, Surreys, Delivery Wagons, Trucks 


C.-B. has also a very ready wit. His wit 
flows spontaneously. continuously, and without 
either effort or pause. That was a delightful 
answer he gave on the spur of the moment to 
one of his followers who asked why it was that 
when he went to Bath the streets were all ablaze 
with the advertisement of ‘‘C.-B. Corsets.” ‘I 
assure you, my dear fellow, that my figure is 
perfectly natural.’”’ To appreciate the joke oné 
has to realize that C.-B. has the stout, strong 
figure which is characteristic. of the hardy 

t Scottish race to which he belongs. If you do 
not realize this side of him when he speaks in 
the House of Commons it is not that he does 
not say plenty of witty things in his speech. 
But he has not, as he himself puts it, the ‘‘gift 
of the gab,” or at least, he imagines he has not 
it, and the result is that he prepares his speeches 
with great care, and almost with labor.. Before 
him as he speaks there is always the manu- 
script, which, if it does not contain every word 
of the speech he is delivering, at least contains 
almost every word. An orator thus tied and 
shackled to his notes is rarely as effective as 
he might be, and a brilliant speech may be 
made to appear dull by the mere fact that it is 
read, not spoken. But if you read his speeches, 
you will realize how clever, how adroit, how 
full of the humor Scotsmen call ‘‘pawky” they 
are. Finally C.-B. is the least pretentious and 
one of the best-natured of men. You will see 
him in the lobbies of the House ready to listen 
with equal patience to even the obscurest mem- 
bers of his own party; he suffers fools gladly. 
Steady nerves and easy temper, tremendous self- 
control, these things enable him to endure an 
amount of boredom that would drive other men 
mad. He says himself he has no ambition; but 
no man is without ambition. 

















. Separate catalogues of Columbia Gasoline Cars, Columbia Electric Carriages and 
‘ Columbia Electric Commercial Vehicles will be sent on request. 


** At New York we shall exhibit at Madison Square Garden only, January 13-20 ** 


Electric Vehicle Company, HARTFORD, CONN. 


‘kk Branch : 134-136-138 West 39th St. Chicago Branch: 1332-1334 Michigan Ave. Boston: 
Net lonbia ie ve idle -» 74-78 Stanhope St. Philadelphia: Pennsylvania Electric Vehicle 
Co., 250 North Broad St. ashington: Washington E. V. Transportation Co., rsth St. 
“and Ohio Ave. Paris: A. Bianchi, 194 Boulevard Malesherbes. 


Member Association of Licensed Auto Mfrs. 





Motsinger Auto-Sparker 
STARTS AND RUNS 
Gas Engines without Bstteries. 


No other machine can do it sucress- 
fully for lack of original patents 
owned by us. No twist motion inour 
drive. No belt or switch necessary. 
No batteries, whatever, for make and 
break of jump-spark. Water and 
dust-proof. Fully gaaranteed 

MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO., 
67 Main St., Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A, 


America’s First Minister to Norway. 
—Herbert H. D. Peirce, third assistant sec- 
retary of State, is to be the first United States 
minister to Norway. Mr. Peirce, we read in|: 
the Chicago Record-Herald, entered the dip- 
lomatic service in 1894 and has since held im- 


portant t: His first i CROSBY'S 
an osts. tment 
cna of the United States stb St. CLOVES 


Petersburg, where he stayed until 1898. He known and worn everywhere 


Tf you are interested in our great $3.50 black 
then retired, but soon afterward was again] gauntlet fur loves ‘mail prepaid’; oe. 8 ee cia 
appointed to-the position in the Department sloves in amy color 5 sons _——- poindeer groves walines 

and 81 in ; in fact any nd of gloves or mittens, ge’ 

* Heimagai = preying Peirce represented the our booklet © Glove Pointers” Tf interested in natural 

e ates at The Hague in the arbitration| black Galloway fur conts und Robes, black an Climates wear out. Smokes, Sprays, or any single medicine relieve 

of the Russian seizure of American fishing|gant muskrat lined kersey cont, otter collars | Oty temporarily.” Our CONSTITUTIONAL treument, founded 
vessels several years before.. The new min-| ii you have hides or skins to have tanned, taxidermy or -raniepinn Awe gece pd 

















ister is fifty-si 1 FO ed er poer catalog Ler et Oe oe ee ces’ of hay matting. Genes 
er is fifty-six years old and is a Massachus-' “THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY ‘for 5 A, containing reports. 0 = me 
etts man, 116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. ¥. ” prove this. Mailed FREE. F. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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The Senate’s’ Poorest Member.—Jonn 
M. Gearin, recently appointed United States 
Senator from Oregon to succeed the late John H. 
Mitchell, is said to be the poorest man in the 
Senate. He owns no property and has no 
money in the bank, altho he has a lucrative 
law business. The Senator himself called at- 
tention to this fact, we are told in a Portland 
despatch to the New York Sun. He said: “I 
will be without exception the poorest man in 
the Senate. They call it a millionaire’s club, 
but if any of them are poorer than I am in a 
financial way, I feel sorry for them.” The re- 
port goes on to give this sketch of Mr. Gearin: 

Senator Gearin was born in a prairie schooner 
in 1851, when his parents were on their way to 
make their home in Oregon. He is a native of 
this State. The schooner had completed its 
long journey across the plains and was with- 
in the borders of Oregon when the future Sen- 
ator was born. When. he was 12 his father 
sent him to St. Mary’s College in San Francisco. 
where he studied for three years. He then 
went to Notre Dame University, Indiana, and 
graduated there when 20. He returned to Port- 
land and studied law, being admitted to the bar 
in 1874. In the same year he was elected to 
the Oregon Legislature. Two years later he 
was chosen City Attorney of Portland, and in 
1884 he became District Attorney. Four years 
afterward he ran for Congress on the -Demo- 
cratic. ticket and was defeated by Binger Her- 
mann, now a Representative in Congress put 
not in attendance upon the present session be- 
cause he has been indicted for complicity in 
the Oregon land frauds. When the celebrated 
opium fauds were unearthed in 1893 Mr. Gearin 
was appointed by President Cleveland as special 
prosecutor for the Government in the cases and 
made a great reputation. 

Mr.. Gearin’s appointment to the Senate is 
really a freak of fortune, for under ordinary 
circumstances a Democrat could never be chosen 
United States Senator from Oregon. The Leg- 
islature is always overwhelmingly Republican. 
But it happened in the last State election that 
the Democrats nominated a man of striking 
personality and Statewide popularity for Gov- 
ernor against an unpopular Republican, and 
the Democrats overcame the great Republican 
majority and their man was elected. The death 
of Senator Mitchell left the power of naming 
a Senator with the Governor. Both Repub- 
licans and Democrats agree that the selection 
was a good one and that the Governor appoint- 
ed one of the most capable men in the State. 








The Real Czar.—W. T. Stead, who has 
twice had a personal interview with the Czar of 
Russia, writes thus of him in The World To-Day: 

I have been assured that the emperor was a 
very stupid, ignorant and even half-witted man, 
who reads nothing, knows nothing, and spends 
his life in terror. I have been told that he was 
a nervous wreck, that his hair had turned gray, 
and that his face was haggard with wrinkles 
plowed by care. He has been represented as 
false, treacherous, cunning and heaven knows 
what. So the old hag, Rumor, spins her spider 
web of calumny round the person of the em- 
peror until the czar, to many of his subjects 
and the outside world, has completely disappear- 
ed and been replaced by a kind of mythical 
monster who is only saved from being a hob- 
gobin by the consciousness that he is impotent 
to harm. The people who say these things and 
the still greater number who believe them will 
be somewhat rudely surprised when the douma 
releases Nicholas II from his prison house and 
restores him to his proper place as the czar- 
tribune of a loyal and self-governing people. 

There is not a word of truth in the popular 
legend as to the physical weakness or nervous 
prostration of the emperor. It was six years 
since I had seen him. And such six years! But 
when he greeted me at Peterhof only a few 
weeks since, he did not seem to have aged a 
day since I bade him good-bye at Tsarkoe-Selo 
on the eve of The Hague Conference in 1899. 
His step was as light, his carriage as erect, his 
expression as alert. His brow bore no lines of 
haggard care. I could not see a: gray hair on 
his head. His spirits were as high, his courage 
as calm and his outlook as cheerful as ever. 
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Has an Exclusive 
Transmission 





AYNES 


If an automobile weighing 2,750'pounds, plus the weight of five passengers, is dropped 
over a sheer embankment of 7 feet, the machinery will receive a shock of just the same se. 
verity as if suddenly checked by shifting from high speed gear at 30 miles per hour to middle 
speed gear at 15 miles per hour. In the latter case the engine must act as a brace, and the 
entire machine is severely strained. With the Haynes transmission this cannot occur. A 
ratchet and pawl device permit the car to coast until the speed of the car and engine are re]- 
atively veoind when the pawls engage and the engines take up the load. While making the 
change in speed from high to middle or from high to low, the gears are running idle, permit- 
ting the operator to shift with perfect ease and without danger of burring or stripping the 
gears. With all forms of transmission except the Haynes, the shock of sudden change of 
gears may be, and frequently is, thrown upon the machine, a thing impossible in the Haynes , 
car and one of the reasons why Haynes cars are so long lived and cost so little for repairs and 


up-keep. 


“The Car the Repairman Seldom Sees,”’ 


HAYNES AUTOMOBILE CO. 


os Stina h INDIANA, 
cago, n Ave. 
New York, 1715 Broadway. 
MEMBERS A. L, A. M. 


Model “0” Four-Cylinder Tou.ing Gar. 


Vertical roller-bearing engines cylinder cast in 
pairs 414x4x5 in. 28 to 30H. P. An exclusive 
tra ission that ab ly prevents stcippiug 
of gears, Positive cooling system. ndividual and 
special lubrication. Master clutch has metal 
faces and takes hold without jerking. Shaft 
drive. Exclusive universal joints that prevents 
wearon pins. Sprocket roller pinion and per- 








It is perfectly finished in all respects. Only the best of tested materials are used. Body is of cast aluminum and wood, de- 
signed by a leading Parisian body maker. Hard-buffed leather and gray curied hair are used in upholstering. Other exclusive 
features are given in our new catalogue. For prompt attention address Desk 36 


fect rear axle, all exclusive. Roller bearings throughout 97-inch wheel base. 4 inch tires. Tonneau seating three persons. Four 
to forty miles an houron high speed. Price, $2,250, f-0 b Kokomo. Full equipment. 











LANGUAGE 
OF FLOWERS AND 
LOGIC OF SEEDS 


All flowers have a language of their own 
that tells the story of the care exercised 
in propagating their ancestry and pro- 
ducing the 8s from which they grew. 

Flowers grown from Dreer’s Seeds tell 
their story by a vigorous growth, em 4 
and fidelity to type that is the logic: 
expression of perfection in seed. 


DREER’S 
GARDEN BOOK 


for 1906—FREE 


Makes the work of selection a pleasurable 
certainty. Contains 224 pages and de- 
scribes more than 7,000 varieties of the 
best flowers and vegetables. Over 1000 
illustrations, including colored plates. 
It is an authority and reliable guide 
to the successful culture of flowers 
and vegetables. Sent free on 
application if this magazine 
is mentioned. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 








Learn the Truth 


Do you know 
that the main cause of unhappi- 
ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court rec- 
ords to be ignorance of the laws 
of self and sex ? 


Illustrated 
Contains in one volume— 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter, 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Ulustrated, $2.00 
Write for ‘ Other People’s Opinions’ and Table of Contents, 
PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. B. PHILADELPHIA 

















if. CURE OF 


FACILITIES AN ) 





XMAS 6 
TREE od re g 
LIGHTS Toy Electric Railways, $3 to $ 
Passenger and Freight Trains, $5 to 
Electric Books, 10c. to 
Necktie and Cap Lights, 75c. to 
Battery Table Lamps, $3 to 
Carriage and Bicycle Lights, $3 to 
Lanterns and Pocket Lights, 75c. to 
Battery Motors and Fans, $1 to 
Electric Door Bells complete, 75c. to 
Telephones complete, $2.50 an 
egraph Outfits complete, $1.75 to 
Medical Batteries 
12 Electric Belt and Suspensory 
ynamos and Motors, $1 to 
Gas and Gasoline Engines, $8 to 1,400. 
Cat. Free. Want Agents. 


-- We undersell all. 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, 0. 
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EPILEPSY. 


WwW 


ON APPLICATION. 















TO PROVE that Daus’ “‘ Tip-top’ 
is the best and simplest device tor 
making 100 Copies from pen- 
written and 50 Copies from type- 
written originul, we will ship 
complete duplicator, cap size, 
without deposit, on ten 
era days’ trial, 
ce $7.50 less trade 
discount of 33144 or $5 net 
THE FELIX A. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 141 John 8t., New York City 











MEDICAL MASSAGE, SWEDISH MOVEMENTS, 
ELECTRICITY 


taught; Winter classes commence Jan. 16; thorough 
course in Anatomy and Physiology; clinical experience 
given ; diploma ; free booklet on Massage ; apply early. 
PENNSYLVANIA ORTHOPEDIC INSTITUTE (Ineorp.) 
1711 Green St., Philadelphia 





Print Your Own Cards 


circulars, etc. Press $5. Small newspaper 
2 Press $18. Money maker, saver. All easy, 
rinted rules. rite to factory for cata- 
ogue of presses, type, paper, cards, etc. 
THE PRESS 00. MERIDEN, CONN 
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e I had seen him was on the eve 
= pce victory of his reign. I was now 
suer Fim on the morrow of his worst reverse. 
ges man was exactly the same. He might 
a “ghee returned instantly from the door 
eg ca been closed six years before to repeat 
his adieu. 

New Head, for the Mutual.—Charles 
Augustus Peabody, the new president of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company has done 
nothing but work at law for thirty years and 
more. While the lawyers of New York de- 
clare that he is just the man to fill the Place, 
the general public know little about him. “He 
is known to be a man of weight by those with 
whom he has had bbusiness dealings,” said 
one of Mr. Peabody’s friends, ‘‘but he is not 
a talker or a politician, or a seeker after pub- 
licity, and hence his name is seldom heard by 
the world at large.” The New .ork Evening 

rks: 
Ga. tes Mutual’s new president is neither 
glum or uncivil. He is, in fact, uniformly 
courteous, always approachable and endowed 
with a faculty for putting a visitor at ease. 
The visitor may do most of the talking, but in 
looking back at the meeting he will remember 
that the lawyer said everything it was nec- 
essary to say, without, however, wasting words. 
And what he said, though dignified in the ex- 
treme, could never have been construed as 
either abrupt or impatient. If there is such 
a thing as silent tact, Mr. Peabody must possess 
it, He seems to be universally popular with 
those who have met him. ; 

One of his acquaintances in commenting, 
the other day, upon the lawyer’s dislike of 
talking, told how somebody once went to him 
with a request for a speech, either at a meet- 
ing or a dinner, The response was: 

“I don’t like to talk.” 

If the memory of his associates is to be 
relied upon, he has not publicly disregarded 
this preference within the last score of years, 
unless he was forced to do so in the course of 
his business duties. 

The reputation of Charles A. Peabody .as 
a lawyer is based largely upon his special 
knowledge of real estate in New York, and 
generally upon his recognized ability as a 
“business man.” He has been for a _ long 
time the chief legal representative of the Astor 
estate. He is a director of the Hamilton Fish 
estate.. These are only instances of his var- 
ious positions of trust as a counsellor, and 
his activity in the field of business outside 
the law is shown by the number of director- 
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From the press of The 
Globe-Wernicke Co. are 
now teady for distribution. 


No. M-805. describes 


our complete line of filing 
cabinets including nearly 
fifty different patterns in 
both sectional unit and 
solid construction. 


No. M-905. describes 


the various supplies which 
we also manutacture for 
these cabinets including 
card index cards, guides, 
vertical file folders, index- 
es, transfer cases, etc. 

These two catalogues 
are fully as comprehensive 
as any and more valuable 
than most text books on 
the subject of modern 
office equipment. Copies 
mailed tree on request to- 
gether with list of author- 
i agents. Where not 
represented we ship filin 
cabinets on acevival 
freight paid, 

















ships he holds. He is on the directorate of 
the Astor National Bank, Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company, Delaware and Hudson Rail-' 
road Company, Illinois Central Railroad Com-, 
pany, National Bank of Commerce, and Union| 
Pacific Railroad Company, and is a trustee of 
the Real Estate Trust Company, Bank for Sav- 
ings, British-American Insurance Company 0’ 
New York, and Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company. 

The presidency of the Mutual Life will yield 
a salary of $50,000 a year, or one-third of 
what was paid to the former occupant, Richard 





The Globe-“Wernicke Co, cCINCINNATL 
BRANCH STORES :—New York, Boston, Chicago. 








$2,000,000 


THE WHITNEY COMPANY 





A. McCurdy. Mr. Peabody was born in New 
York in 1849. 





The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 
Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 28d Street, New York. 


The Safest and Best 5% Investment 


[INVESTING through this Company is the same 
in effect as taking a first mortgage on good real 
estate, but you have no trouble nor expense, and you 
can begin with a sum as small as $25.00. Assets of 
$1,750,000, proved conservatism, and New York 
Ban’ ing Department supervision give you every assur- 
ance of safety, and earnings at s per cent. per annum 
remitted punctually every three months wil! doubtless 
increase your pkesent income substantialiy. Let us 
send you complete information 
and letters of endorsement from 
every section of the country. 


Assets. . . . $1,750,000 
Surplus and Profits, $150,000 

/ INDUSTRIAL SAVINCS 
AND LOAN CO. 

No. 9 Times Bldg., Broadway, N.Y. City 



























FIRST MORTCACE AND COLLATERAL TRUST 
SIX PER CENT. COLD BONDS 


Due 1964. Optional after 1914 at 110 & Interest 


This Company has been formed to develop the largest single water power in the Southern 
States, located on the Yadkin River, in North Carolina. 


Present development 40,000 H. P. 
Prospective development 40,000 H. P. additional 
Computations based on minimum flow 
The Company possesses two unique features in water power plants, viz.: No ice, and an 
existing demand for more than double the present development—this demand comies from over 
250 highly prosperous cotton mills within an 80-mile radius. 


Price 100 and accrued Interest 


T. W. STEPHENS & CO. 


2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


We have 25 Kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. 
Sent on approval. Write for Catalogue, 
Wm. A. Willis & Co., 184 8, 11th St., Philadelphia. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
79 Fifh Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools and families, 
parents about schools, Wm. O. Pratt, Mgr. 





Advises 
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{The News of taat city also remarks editorially: 
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Death of Judge Tuley.—Judge Murray 
F. Tuley, dean of the Cook county bench, and 
one of Chicago’s widely known citizens, who 
who died on Christmas day, had, in the words 
of the Chicago Record-Herald, ‘‘a stronger hold 
upon the affections and esteem of the people 
of Chicago than any of his fellow citizens.” 


The veneration and affection with which the 
people of this community regarded Judge Mur- 
ray F. Tuley, who died yesterday after an illness 
of some weeks’ duration, afford proof that a 
faithful public servant of: ability and true 
democratic spirit does not lack for appreciation. 
One may well believe that the aged judge found 
in the esteem and confidence of his fellow cit- 
izens those fruits of a long life- which were 
most pleasing to him. 

The conspicuous part which he took in fram- 
ing the present state constitution and in pre- 
paring and advocating new measures for the 
betterment of the state and local governments, 
the great volume of court work which he per- 
formed in his many years on the bench and 
his manifold labors on behalf of civic right- 
eousness, marked him as a most valuable cit- 
izen. One would have to go back. more than 
a generation, to the days preceding his use- 
ful career as corporation counsel of Chicago, 
in order to enumerate all the services which 
he rendered to this community. The records 
of the Supreme court of Illinois, 200 volumes 
of which are required to embrace the term of 
his service on the bench of Cook county, show 
that the decisions of this learned judge were 
seldom reversed. So highly was his judgment 
valued by the citizens that any public’ meas- 
ure which had his approval was straightway 
supported by many other persons with full 
confidence in its soundness. The constitutional 
amendment which is now under = consideration 
by the Supreme court and the municipal courts 
law which was enacted ‘by virtue of that amend- 
ment may be cited as recent examples of im- 
portant measures to which he gave material 
assistance by his counsel and support. 

_The conspicuous part taken by Judge Tuley 
in the movement for municipal ownership of 
the traction lines is too well known to be re- 
counted here. His belief that public utilities 
in the hands of private corporations lead to 
corruption in politics doubtless was based on 
his long experience and close observation. 





was joined with the spirit of the reformer 
who feels that purity in politics and sound 
laws are the necessary corollary of safe, and 
efficient popular rule. 





THE PASTIMES OF A PRESIDENT. 


In the “Outdoor Pastimes of an American 
Hunter” we have a President of the United 
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States, supposably fagged and bored with his 
state craft and his foreign policies, his ‘“‘dom- 


breaking away to the eager freedoms 


treeing of a bob-cat prowling for prairie-dogs; 


Naturally, the reader explores these pages 


happy disclosures of the personality of the 
author, and he is most apt to find them in 
his congenial disclosures of the personality of 
certain guides and hunters, dogs and cow- 
ponies, of his acquaintance. 
“Goff’s pack ran only bear, cougar, and bob- 
cat.” Never were they permitted to follow 
elk, antelope, or wolf, unless it was wounded. 
As the dogs did all the work, the hunters be- 
came warmly interested in them—the voice, 
temper, and ways of each. “Eight were hounds, 
and four were fighting dogs; and they differed 
widely, in size and voice.” The biggest, and 
most useful, was Jim; a powerful, fast, and 
“true” dog, with a great voice; and he never 
stopped barking when the game was treed or 
bayed. “A dog cf. great endurance, and a 
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The Simple Keyboard explains it all, only 
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Next to Jim, in point of usefulness, was old 


Boxer—‘‘the best to puzzle out a cold trail on THE 
pare hillside.” Both Boxer and Jim had 
esos appetites. Eoxer was small and Jim Ye 


a big fellow; and as. the relations of the pack 
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among themselves were those of wild beast OF NEW YORK 
ess, when they came in contact over 

see or biscuit Boxer could only appeal to| | 1S7@ GEORGE F, SEWARD, President 1906 
“heaven in his deepest and most indignant ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 

tenes. ‘‘Once when Boxer was given a biscuit, 

‘hich he tried to bolt whole, Jim simply took 

a tad in his jaws, and convinced him that it IDELITY BONDS eal a ee ‘ 

was a question of Biscuit, with or without dog.” EMPLO ERS’ LIABILITY. An employer of labor may be ruined by a heavy 
Of course, Boxer surrendered the biscuit, and |. © : it’ ++ | verdict against him on account of injuries acc.dent- 
then lay on his back and we0h- _And ” ue PERSONAL ACCIDE T . , | ally suffered by one of his employees. 

hrough tke pack, with persona interest, an Saag pS It ist 

I taciatie caiie-sean, te Teaciom, what BS Uo oc St, ce tis the tendency to hold.the employer to more 


strict accountability. 


‘Can you afford to be without the protection of a 
* + | Liability policy ? 


tail had been dislocated in a strictly private en- 
counter with a cougar, and now hung down 
“like a mutilated p=mp-handle.” 

The pack had many interesting peculiarities ; 
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ihn We take entire charge of all t e cases as they 
r of them climbed trees. Only one of the Siddha Wc Los : 

3 aT cca thin feat: bus te. Meblert, FLY WHEEL . . . . , | arise and pay the damages assessed by the courts. 
paecielty big Turk, often worked ticir way i, eee Insurance that, Insures 
almost to the top; but they could not fight o-— Sates 
well in a tree, and when the quarry was shot 
out of its perch, the dogs yelping with excite- ASSETS, June 50,1905, - - * - $7,393,680.42 
ment, dived heaclong down through the LOSSES PAID to June 30, 1905, = - 20,765,989.03 
branches. 

king of bob-cats, Mr. Roosevelt reminds 
Bigg 9 on the books the bob-cat is always a eae Lav ay ALEXANDER E. ORR, JOHN L. RIKER, ; 
lynx, which the hunter or trapper calls “link” | | WMP. DIXOH, Bape DIRECTORS : < HENR’ E PIERREPONT, W. EMLEN ROOSE ELT 
(being satisfied with one at a time, as he con- A‘R DW, HOYT, J G. McCULLOUGH, fs 
strues it). “Like all people of European de- A. 8. HULL, WM. J. MA.HE ON, ANTON A. RAVEN, GEO. F. SEWARD. 
scent who have gone into strange lands, we a Ey it She ar 
Americans have christened our wild beasts wita ae A 
a fine disregard for their specific and generic Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York. 
relations.” To the true elk and the reindeer Agents in all con. iderable towns 
we gave the new names, moose and caribou— 
“excellent names, by the way.’ The prong- 











buck is always called antelope, though it is not 
an antelope at all; and the white goat is not 


a goat, But, says Mr. Roosevelt, out of the MAKES FALSE TEETH HOLD FIRMLY, Whitman Saddle 
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Mixed with the stuff which goes to make Mr. 
Roosevelt fii company for hunters and trappers, 
there runs a vein of the picturesque and even 


= <p 
the poetic, which makes its presence felt at lyiaa Vill 
such times as a contingent of ravens flutter and 
along from tree to tree, making queer gurgling ss 
noises of hungry expectation. ‘‘Multitudes of Ba ker S 
magpies, and golden and bald eagles, were seen 


gontinually; all flocking for any carcass that 


might chance to be left in the open. For the | PLACES IN OUR HANDS THE REMAINDER OF THEIR GREATEST PUBLICATION Weight 
eagle and the raven are true birds of the wild- 


heightens and relieves the tron desolation of the| Luldpath’s History of the World 


Wintry Mountains.” 














We get an adequate idea of the sort of mat- Latest edition, down to date, beautifully bound in Half Morocco 
erial that goes to the making of a hunting party 
in Colorado from the author’s lively account At LESS than DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 
of a score of good-natured, hard-riding young . ; 
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see the President kill a bear:” a cheerful and : : 3 h : 
eagerly friendly crowd, “as hardy as so many _Dr. cay rat — his or is os = family derive 

» | an income from his His ory,. nd to print our price broadcast 

young moose and utterly fearless horsemen.’ for the sake of more quickly se ling thee few sets would cause 
One of them rode a wild nervous colt bare- great injury to tuture sales. 
back, because it had bucked so when he tried 
to put the saddle on, that he feared he would The reason for D . Ridpath’s enviable posit on as dn 
be. left behind. Whenever the chance appeared, | historian is his wonderfully beautiful style, astyle no’ 
these men rode at headlong speed, giving no| oher historian has eve equaled. He pictures the 
heed to the slope of the mountain side or the | great historical events ‘s though they were happen” 
















character of the ground. inz before your eyes; he ca.ries you with him to see 
: . ° An occasional story of dogs and porczpines | the battles of old; to meet kings and queens end fs 
makes lively reading; as when the hounds, hav- | warrio:s; io sitin the Roman Senate; to march against $ Mail 
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If you can drive a nall and cut out a piece of material 
from a full sized pattern you can build a canoe—row boat 
—sail bo torlainch—in your leisure time—at home—and 
the building will be a sou-ce of profit and pleasure. 

ll you need is the patterns, costing from $2.50 up, 
and materials from $5.00 up. The tools are common 
in every household. Patterns of over forty styles and 
sizes—all lengths from 12 to 55 feet. 

The Brooks Sysem consists of Exact Size Print- 
ed Paper Patterns of every part of the boat—with 
detailod instructions and working illustrations 
showing each step of the work—an itemized bill of 
material required and how to secure it. 

Over six thousand amateurs successfully built boats 
by the Brooks System last year. F.fty per cent. of 
them have built theirsecond boat. !any have estab- 
lished themselves in the boat manufacturing business. 

Catalogue and particulars free. For 25 cents, 100 
page catalogue containing valuable information for the 
amateur yachtsman, showing several working illustra- 
rm, of each boat, and a full set for one boat, Full 

ine in knock-down and completed baats. When so 
ordered—patterns are expressed, charges prepaid, C. 
O. D. to allow examination, 


Brooks Boat Manufacturing Company, 
Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building 


2401 Ship Street, Bay City, Mich. 
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he becomes characteristically entertaining, and 
very pleasantly facetious here and there. He 
tells us how the effect of protection upon bear 
life discloses itself as one of the phenomena 
of natural history. Not only have they grown 
to realize that they are safe, but being natural 
scavengers and foul feeders, they have come to 
recognize the garbage heaps of the hotel as their 
peculiar sources of food supply. They have 
taken their place among the recognized ‘‘sights” 
of the Park, where they become as indifferent to 
the presence of men as the pet deer. It was 
amusing, says their friend, the President, to 
read the proclamations addressed to tourists by 
the Park management, in which they were 
solemnly warned that the bears were really wild 
animals,—and could bite. “Of course among the 
thousands of tourists, there is a percentage of 
fools,’ and when fools go out, of an afternoon, 
to look at bears feeding, the temptation may be, 
at times, too much for the bears. 

At last, our American hunter, having come 
to the end of his holiday, takes reluctant leave 
of his .ears and cougars, his bob-cats and prong- 
bucks, and turns his face towards home; and 
we, who are privileged to attend him find our 
entertainment on the way in his genial discourse, 
now diverting, now tender, concerning the 
children at Sagamore Hill, their ponies, their 
pet dogs, their rabbits and guinea-pigs ; 
or else the birds that nest in the White 
House grounds, and make the air melodious and 
merry—the mocking bird, for example, ‘‘the 
sweetest singer of all birds,’’ conspicuous by its 
pranks of mimicry, eccentric and perverse. The 
Baltimore oriole, the scarlet tanager, and the 
tufted titmouse are frequent visitors to the 
White House grounds, but not for housekeeping. 

Some of us would have thought ourselves for- 
tunate to wander that way, with a camera when 
“the children were intently watching me, as I 
fried strips of beefsteak and thin slices of pota- 
toes in bacon fat,” in their camp by the edge 
of a low sea-bluff. 








MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


No Provocation. 


“Yes, judge, the man who has just moved 
in next door threw a battered can over the 
fence and hit my wife.” 

“Where was your wife at the time?” 

“She was looking over the fence.’ 

“And your neighbor deliberately seized the 
can and smote her with it?” 

“Yes, judge.’ 

“Didn’t she give him any provocation?” 

“Sir?” 

“Didn’t she give him any provocation?” 

* no, sir. All she give him was a piece 
of her mind and a couple o’ clouts over the 
head with a clothes pole!” 

—The Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





For Him Too. 


A churchman tells about a time he was 
traveling through the country with an evange- 
list. At a village in Ohio a meeting was held 
at which an announcement was made that the 
proceeds of a collection to be taken would be 
turned over to a missionary fund. 

In the audience was a man who was publicly 
known to oppose foreign missions, and who was 
also suspected of being an agnostic of the deep- 
est dye. The churchman in the course of the 
collection passed this man the box. The other 
pushed it away with a sneer on his face. A 
sudden inspiration came to the churchman, and, 
thrusting the box under the fellow’s nose, he 
said: 

“Here take some—it’s for the heathen.” 

—Philadelphia Ledger. 


He Understood. 


“Willie,” said an interesting young mother to 
her first-born, ‘‘do you know what the difference 
is between body and soul? The soul, my child, 
is what you love with; the body carries you 
about. This is your body,” touching the little 
fellow’s shoulder, ‘‘but there is something deeper 
in. You can feel it now. What is it?” s 

“Oh, I know,” said Willie, with a flash of 
intelligence in his eyes, “that’s may flannel 
shirt !” 
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will do things better and 
quick rthan any other den- 
tric, because it’s different. 


1. It cleanses—not only the 
surface, but every nook 
and corner of the teeth, 

2. It whitens—harmesly 
yet surely with the 
oxygen released. 

3. It polishes—to brilliancy, 
without grit or acid, 


“Just try it!’’ 
The Sanitorial Chemical Laboratory Co., 


ST. LOUIS 


SANITOL 
TOOTH 
JOWDER, 











—Lippincotts Magazine. * 
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frice in minimiz- 
ing the causes of 
decay. Endorsed 
b thousands of 
Dentists. te is deliciously 
flavored, and a delightful 
® adjunct to the dental toilet. 
mor sale at best stores. 
iQ5c. per tube. Avoid sub- 
stitutes. Send for our free. 
van book ‘ Taking Care of the 
ji jp! Teeth,” which contains 
valuable information concisely written. 


DENTACURA COMPANY 
144 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J., U. S. As 














A New Book by A. T. Schofield, M.D. 


Author of ‘* The Springs of Character,” " The 


Unconscious Mind,” ** Nerves in Order, 
** Nerves in Disorder,” etc., etc. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


The Knowledge of God 
lts Meaning and Power 


“The personal knowledge of God is the true se- 
cret of happiness; and a real trust in and acquaint- 
ance with the Heavenly Father transforms both 
spirit and life for him who possesses it.’’ With this 
as his theme, the author concerns himself with the 
subject of the life and character of the Christian 
rather taan with his work. 


12mo, cloth, 208 Pages. Price $1.50, postpaid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 

















Bind Papers A Volume i 
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75 cents. Price-list Free. 
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nts ral, Bence H.H. Ballard, 
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$27 Pittsfield, Mass, 
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Designs original 
with me—or ac- 
cording to your 
ideas. 

Carving by fin- 
ished artists—not 
; ; stone-cutters. 

Re , Every detail to 
the final setting-up is‘under my personal 
care. 

My life work has been monument- 
making, and I guaranted satisfaction in 
every particular—price included. 


My free ilustrated b oklet on 
memorials is yours for the asking. 


J. L. MILLER 


) QUINCY, MAss. 


Sucesser to 
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" Sight Failing? 


Allrefractive errors, 


/ muscular trouble & 
chronic diseases of 
the Eye cured by 
scientific MASSAGE. 


Illustrated treatise with affidavit testimonials 
free. Address aiid 
THE IDEAL . 
239 Broadway, New York. 


Church Money 


If you wish to raise cash easily and quickly for any 
church, Sunday school or Society fund, send a postal 
today for the booklet “MONEY RAISING PLANS 
FOR CHURCH WORKERS.” New Method Souv- 
enirs of church and pastor have already raised in cash 
over $200,000. We willsend you hundreds of letters in 
which church workers tell how they use the plans. 

Wr.te for this book today 
New Method Co., 58383 Prairie Ave., Chicago, 
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“how? 





Soothe the throat and stop a 
hacking cough. A safe and 
simple remedy. Sold only in boxes. 


“THE BEST LIGHT 


The only 100 Candle Power Light * 
that burns its own gas and gives ab- 
solute satisfaction during a long 
life of efficient service. 
No Grease, Smoke, Dirt or Odor, 
Brighter than electricity or acety- 
lene,cheaper than k Over 100 
styles. Every lamp warranted,’ The 
Best Light Co., 92 E.5th St..Canton,O, 





















INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION GUPS 


‘epSend for FREE catalogue and list of 

“Nearly 8,000 churches using our cups, 

Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 4 
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Just To Satisfy Her. 


Heiress—I am afraid you love me merely 
for my money.” 

Count—‘‘Ah, no; and wheen we are marreed 
I will prove to you by getting reed of eet as 
queekly as possible.” —Smart Set. 


One Was Enough. 


Aunt Priscilla—‘‘‘Now, Tommy, never try to 
deceive any one. You wouldn’t like to be two- 
faced, would you?” 

Tommy—‘Gracious, no! One face is enough 
to wash these cold mornings.’’ —Chicago News. 


A Phenomenon. 


A negro preacher while speaking to an aud- 
ience of his own color chanced to make use in 
the course of his remarks of the word ‘“pheno- 
menon.’’ This rather puzzled several of his 
hearers, who at the close of the meeting asked | 
to be informed of its meaning. Not knowing | 
quite how to answer them the preacher put them | 
off until the following Sunday, when he thus 
explained: “If you see a cow, that’s not a 
‘phenomenon.’ If you see a thistle, that’s not 
a ‘phenomenon.’ And if you see a bird that sings, | 
that’s not a ‘phenomenon.’ either. But’ he said, | 
“if you see a cow sitting on a thistle and sing- 
ing life a bird, then that’s a ‘phenomenon, ’ ” 

—The Tatler (London) 





Soldiering. 


Casey—‘‘Ye’re a har-rd worruker, Dooley. 
How many hods o’ morther have yez carried 
up that laddher th’ day?” | 

Dooley—‘‘Whist, man—I’m foolin’ th’ boss. | 
I’ve carried this same hodful up an’ down all 
day, an’ he thinks I’m worrukin’! ” 

—Cleveland Leader. 


A Mistake. 


Hizonner—‘‘You are charged with breaking 
a chair over your wife’s head.” 

Prisoner—‘‘It was an accident, you honor.” 

Hizonner—‘What? Didn’t you intend to hit 
her?” 

Prisoner—‘“Yes, but I didn’t intend to break 
the chair.” —Cleveland Leader: 


Why He Didn’t. 


A gentleman in a strange city, desiring the 
advice of a lawyer, entered one day an office 
on the door of which he read the name, “A. 
Swindle, Attorney-at-law.’’ After receiving ex- 
cellent counsel he ventured to say to the lawyer: 
“You, sir, are a splendid type of man, and 
why do you place yourself open to ridicule by 
wording your sign as you have done. Why not 
put your first name in full?’” 

“I would, indeed,’’ smilingly replied the 
lawyer, ‘‘were not my first name Adam!” 

—Lippincott’s Magazine. 














CURRENT EVENTS. 
Foreign. 


RUSSIA. 

December 29.—Some semblance of order is 
restored in Moscow and the leaders of the 
workmen are seeking to make _ terms. 
Despatches from St. Petersburg tell of an 
alarming extension of the revolutionary 
movement. Troops are again in control of 
Riga. 


December 30.—The workmen’s Council at St. 
Petersburg, decide to call off the strike and 
to continue the work of organizing an 
armed rebellion. 


December 31.—Practically all Southern Rus- 
sia is in rebellion, and the insurgents have 
control of several railway lines and cities. 
The military are in complete control in 
Moscow. 


January 2.—Poland is reported again in revolt 
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RIFE ENGINE CoO., 


Body Builder and Strength Creator 


For Old People, ¢:i7 


Children, 
Weak, Run-down Persons, and after Sickness 





The latest improvement on old-fashioned cod liveroil 
and emulsions. Deliciously palatable at all seasons 


For sale at THE Leading Drug Store in Every Place. 
Exclusive Agency given to One Druggist ina Place 
CHESTER KENT & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


$5.00 WATER MOTOR$3.50 


Morton’s $5.00 Divine Faucet 
Motor will be sold for a limited time 
at $3.5. complete. Absolutely 
guaranteed, Can be attached in- 
stantly to any faucet—goes on faucet 
same at garden hose Used or polish- 
ing, sharpening and grinding. Runs 
all kind: o! light machine , like wash- 
ing an¢ sewiug machin’s, small dyna- 
mo or printing press, buzz saw, drills, 
etc. Larges* and most powerf.) faucet 
water moter. Has a thousand and one 
use .Onaneighty pound water prese 
sure it generates one-cight 

hoyse-power and makes 5,000 
revolutions aminute Does effeci- 
ive work on twenty-five pounds 
pressure. Outfit inclu es super- 
ior emery wheel, cloth buffing 
wheel, felt polishing wheel, 
seasoned wood pulley for power 
















transmission, polishing material, 
washers and complete instruc- 
tions Packed in a neat wooden 
box. Money refunded _ not sat- 
sfactory—none C 0. D, Order, 
. ‘ now before price advances or 
write immediatel, for free descriptive booklet. 


MORTON MANFG, CO., 
130 FULTON ST.. NEW YORK. 
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“JUST THE RIGHT WORD” 


“ This book will do eee to secure Gare 

erspicuity, propriety, and precision of expres- 
Sioa tha any other text-book of higher English 
vet produced.”—Pres, Cochran, Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute. 


English Synonyms, 
Antonyms, and Prepositions 


Over 7,500 classified and discriminated syno- 
nyms. Nearly 4.500 classified antonyms. Cor- 
rect use of prepositions shown by illustrative 
examples. Hints and helps on the accurate use 
of words, revealing surprising possibilities of 
fulness, freedom, and variety of utterance. By 
Jas. C. FERNALD, Editor Syn., Ant., and Prep. 
Department in the Standard Dictionary. 


First Satisfactory Attempt 


“It is, indeed, the first satisfactory sttempt 
in its field.”-—The Brooklyn Citizen. 


12mo, 574 pp. Heavy Cloth Binding. 
Price, $1.50 Net, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 











Water Supply for Country Homes 


Deliver water from spring or stream to house, stable, lawn, storage tank, etc., by the 


RIFE HYDRAULIC ENCINES 


Always going without attention. Raise 30 feet for every foot fall. 80% efficiency. Large 
plants for irrigation, equipping towns, railroad tanks, etc. Over 5,000 in use. 


atalogue and estimates free. 


2004 Trinity Bldg., New York 
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against Russian rule; strixes are general at 
Warsaw and Lodz, and no work is- being 
done in the coal regions. Advices from Mos- 
cow say that the losses of property and 
life have been greatly exaggerated and that 
the rebellion shows no signs of revival. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


December 29.—American warships arrive at 
Santo Domingo. Vice President Caceres 
calls a special session of Congress to dis- 
cuss charges that President Morales is a 
traitor. The whereabouts of Morales is not 
known. 


December 31.—General Perez is reported to 


have surrendered to the revolutionists at 
Puerto Plata, San Domingo. A despatch 


from that city says that the Dominican 
gunboat, Independencia has remained 
faithful to President Morales and has de- 
manded the surrender of the town under 
pain of bombardment. 


January 1.—Nofice is served by the United 
States warships on the Independencia that 
she will not be allowed to bombard Puerto 
Piata. 


Domestic. 


LGecember 29.—The Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Railroad and two of its officials are 
indicted at Chicago, charged with granting 
rebates. 


Charles Tyson Yerkes dies in New York. 


fayor McClellan, of New York in his list of 
appointments, gives scant recognition to 
Tammany. Brig-Gen. Theodore A. Bingham, 
U. S. A., retired, is appointed Commissioner 
of Police. 


December 30.—The insurance committee 
finishes its work of investigation in New 
York. 


The court of inquiry investigating the subject 
of hazing at the Annapolis Naval Academy 
is said to have obtained data incriminating 
120 midshipmen. 


Walter Wellman, fhe newspaper correspon- 
dent, accepts the Chicago Record-Herald's 
assignment to build a big airship, find the 
North Pole and send wireless messages 
therefrom. 


Robert Fitzsimmons, pugilist, receives a sym- 
pathetic letter from President Roosevelt on 


the occasion of his defeat by Jack O’Brien. | 


Ex-Governor Steunenberg is killed by a 
bomb at Boise, Idaho. 


December 31.—Public bequests during 1905 
aggregate $104,586,452. 


John A. McCall, President of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, resigns. 


January 1.—The President shakes hands with 
over 9000 guests at the annual New Year’s 
reception at the White House. 


Governor Herrick, of Ohio. in his last message 
to the legislature, condemns lobbyists and 
legislative blackmailing. 


Mayor McClellan, in assuming office for the 
second term says that it is the last public 
office, in all probability, he will fill. 


January 2.—The Isthmian Canal Commission 
adopts the suggestion made by Chairman 
Shonts to experiment with labor from the 
north part of Spain in construction work 
on the isthmus. 


Grover Cleveland accepts the post at $12,000 
a year as arbiter and rebate referee to the 
three great insurance companies—the 
Equitable, the Mutual and the New York 
Life. 


Judge Thomas H. Paynter is nominated for 
United States Senator from Kentucky to 
succeed Senator J. C. S. Blackburn. 


Secretary Bonaparte approves the findings of 
the court-martial which found Commander 
Lucien Young guilty of partial neglect of 
duty in the gunboat Bennington disaster 
and. sentences him to be reprimanded. 








[January 13 , 1906. 
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50c. a box, or by 


WILL CONQUER YOUR RHEUMATISM 


We want to prove this fact by sending you a sample without cost. 

Ten years of successful use of this remedy in hospital and private practice 
by hundreds of physicians has demonstrated the fact that it removes the acid 
from the system, controls its formation, and dissolves recent deposits. 

Remember it costs you nothing to try the remedy that gives sure results. 
Write to-day and we will mail you a trial box. Sold by all druggists at 
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, South Bend, Ind. 
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BEFORE AN AUDIENCE 


New and original principles for effective public 

speaking. By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 1?mo, cloth, 

75 cts. 

“ He does not teach elocution, but the art of public 
speaking.”’— Pittsburg Chronicle. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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Postpaid ; large size (eight times as much) 60 cents. 
PACIFIC TRADING CO., ° 


STRAIGHT-LEGS 


If yours are not so, they will ap- 


“WALNUTTA HAIR STAIN” 


Restores_Gray, Streaked or Bleached 
Hair, or Mustache instantaneously. 
Gives uny shade from Light Brown 
to Black. Does not wash or rub 
off. Contains no poisons, and is not 
atloky nor greasy. Sold by all 20 

eres 





Mark 
send you a Tria] size for 


213 Nichols Bidg., St. Louis, Mo, 





pear straight and trim if you wear 
our Pneumatic or Cushion Rubber 
‘orms. Adjusted instantly. Impos- 





sible to detect, easy as a garter. 
Highly recommended by army and 
navy Officers, actors, tailors, physi- 
cians and men of fashion. Write for 
photo-illustrated book and testimo- 
nials, mailed under plain letter seal. 
The ALISON CO., Dept. L 
BUFFALO,N. Y. 









1K FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send forour liberal terms of distri- 








How to Attain and Maintain Pcrfect Health 


NERVES IN ORDER, or 
The Maintenance of Health 


By ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E, 

If your health is out of order, slightly or seriously, 
this book will show you how to put it straight again, or, 
better still, if you are in perfect health and wish your 
life machinery to run smoothly to a happy old age, this 
book will show you how it can be done. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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HOW 1 GREW TALL. 


A Startling Story which will 
Interest all Who are Short. 
f Either Sex can Quickly be Increas- 
a! Re cae to Five Inches—These Marvelous 


ed 
Accomplished at Home without 
yes of sate 4 most Intimate Friends. 


THE FREE BOOK TELLS YOU ALL ABOUT IT. 











MR. K. LEO MINGES. 


Inventors, scientists and physicians have for 
years been trying to find some method whereby 
the height of an individual could be increased, 
and up to the last few years have met with 
failure. It remained for a comparatively young 
man, Mr. K. Leo Minges by name, to discover 
what so many others had failed to do. 

Mr. Minges resides in Rochester, N. Y., and 
has devoted the best part of his life in studying 
and experimenting on the Cartilage, and his 
great efforts have at last been crowned with 
success. A large company, composed of Roches- 
ter’s leading citizens, has been formed for the 
purpose of placing Mr. Minges’ discovery and 


inventions before the public, so that now it is. 


possible for any lady or gentleman who is short 
to increase her or his height from two to five 
inches, These results are absolutely guaranteed. 

Mr. Minges has successfully used. his method 
on himself, and has grown from a short, stunted 
‘boy to a handsome, robust man of six feet one 
inch in height. Thousands of people living in all 
parts of the world are using his method with 
equally startling results. Let us send you the 
absolute proof of the above statements. We 
have just issued a beautifully illustrated book 
entitled “How to Grow Tall,’ which contains 
information that will surprise you. Ten thous- 
sand of these remarkable books will be given 
away absolutely free of charge in order to 
introduce them. If you fail to receive a copy 
you will always regret it. This great book tells 
how Mr. Minges made his wonderful discovery. 
It tells how you can increase your height and 
build up the entire system. It contains the 
pictures and statements of many who have used 
this method. After you receive the book you 
will thank us the longest day you live for hav- 
ing placed w..hin our reach this great oppor- 
tunity. 

Remember, a postal card will bring it to 
your very door, ali charges prepaid. All corres- 
pondence strictly confidential and sent in plain 
envelopes. If you wish a free copy of this book 
and the proof of our claims, write today. Ad- 
dress‘the Cartilage Co., 386 C, Unity Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. 











LIBRARY OF RLIGIOUS POETRY 


A collection of the best poetry of all ages and lands, 
including 1,888 poems, representing the verse of 716 
authors. Edited by PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, 1,049 pages, indexes to authors, 
subjects, first lines, $6.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 











TABULATED DIGEST OF DIVORCE LAWS 
A folding chart showing in tabulated form the di- 
vorce laws of every State in the United States. By 
HUGO HirsH. Cloth cover, $1.50. FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 
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HALF PRICE OFFER. 


Have you read all the great books of English Literature that every one talks 
about? The best books of Shakespeare, Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, Hawthorne, Irving, 
Poe, Longfellow, Lincoln, Franklin, Lamb ? 

Not all? Haven’t had time? Can’t give a whole week to Ivanhoe or Vanity Fair? 

Or would you like to run over your old favorites, picking out the famous and 
delightful passages, skipping the less interesting? 

The Nutshell Library is just the thing you want. 

Each volume is complete in itself, an interesting evening’s reading. 

There is a delightful personal introduction to each author, written by Sherwin 
Cody, with a fine portrait and two-color title-page. Mr. Cody will have the edi- 
torial advice of such eminent scholars as Chancellor E. Benj. Andrews, Prof. Ed- 
ward Dowden, Prof. Richard Moulton, etc., etc. 

The books are small but clearly and beautifully printed, with a dainty and really 
beautiful binding. They are an ornament on any parlor table. 

For the Woman at Home this little series is an admirable Introduction to 
English Literature, and study course upon the authors. 

For the Business Man the books are just the thing to slip into a bag and 
read on the train. It is probably your only chance to read over these authors, to 
break away from the tyranny of the newspaper and get a little real culture. 

Every Boy and Girl should be given this admirable neucleus for a really 
good library. Little books seem made for boys and girls, and these books make 

school work seem fascinating. They bring the school into the home. 
Buy these Books to Read. Keep Your Big Volumes for Show. 
Special Advance-of-Publication Offer. 

The price of this 12-volume set is $6. The books are now being printed, but 
it will be some little time before they will all be ready for delivery. Until the day 
of publication, not yet announced, you may secure the set at half price, in the fol- 
lowing way: 

Mr. Cody has just begun publication of a new monthly 

THE TOUCHSTONE, 
“The Little Joker” of the Magazines. 

It will have caricatures, lampoons, satires, and comic 
cartoons on all the current authors, new books, magazine 
literature, art, drama and society—16 pp., 20c a year. 

Send 10c in Stamps (1c or 2c only) 
for six months’ subscription to the Touchstone and we 
will prepay the postage on a sample volume of the Nut- 
shell Library (How to Read and What to Read) which 


will show you just what the series is and give you a de- 
lightful evening besides. If you don’t like it, send it back. 










If you can’t part with it, keep it and send Soc for this vol- 
ume alone or $3 for the entire library, to be delivered as 
soon as ready. 
every month. 


In any case you will get the Touchstone 
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The Springfield Republican: It is'a clear and well-ordered compendium of what has been heretofore 
scattered and — ous literature on the subject of communistic experiments in America. . . « It is a serious and 
important work, 


History of Socialism in the United States 


A complete account of the origin, development, and present status of socialistic move- 
ments throughout the United States, indispensable to an intelligent appreciation of socialism 
as it exists in this country. By Morris HILLQuIt. 


Cincinnati Commercial Tribune : Every position; The Watchman, Boston: It is exceedingly timely 
taken has behind it the authority of facts and figures. and valuable. 


The Philadelphia Item : It is a work of extensive | The Washington Evening Star: An intelligent 
scope and sociological as well as historical value. and well-written record of a popular movement, 


12mo, Cloth, 371 Pages. $1.50 Net; by Mail, $1.67 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 














~ ay The Greatest 
© little barber 
in the World. 


) Automatic Razor 
NO STROPPING OR HONING 


HE letter reproduced in lower right hand corner must surely convince every man 

who reads it as to the superiority of this simple but wonderful shaving device. 

, We are receiving many such letters in every day’s mail, all of which indicate 

that shaving has become a luxury to users of the Zinn Automatic. The Zinn is simple, safe, and 

mechanically perfect—the latest product of the razor-making art—a clean, close, quick shave is always 
assured in less than five minutes time and without the slightest possible injury to the tenderest skin. 

You simply press thumb on back of holder, insert blade and shave—it never fails, cannot get out of order, 


is easily cleaned, and will last a lifetime. When you use a Zinn, you'll admit that you never before knew 
what real shaving comfort was. 


Let Us Give YOU Proof—Order a ZINN To-Day 


There are only two parts to the Zinn, the holder and blade. The fine, keen edge of the thin wafer 
blade is the success of the razor—each one is hard enough to cut glass, and the cutting edge is ground so 
sharp and smooth that it shines like a mirror. All the old scraping and pulling is over. 


You get Twenty-four Blades with the Zinn set, assuring you always perfect shaves—new blades 
costs but five cents each. (Two dozen new blades $1.00.) 


“a 


THIS IS OUR OFFER—Razor and Blades, complete, in handsome morocco case, sent 
postpaid, on 30 days’ trial, on receipt of $5.00. At end of 30 days, if you so request, we 
agree to return the $5.00 to you on receipt of the razor. 


Thirty years in business—we are the pioneer safety razor makers. 
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An Unsolicited Testimonial 
PORTLAND, Ore., Dec. 28, ’05. 
THE GEM CUTLERY CoO., 
34 Reade St., New York. 


GENTLEMEN—Your ZINN RAZOR is all right. 
I have been shaving with it every day since I re- 
ceived it,and am well pleased with the work. I 
thought that I had just the right article when I 
bought the advertised two-edge razor, but I must 
confess that the ZINN is away ahead, and is so 
well poised that it makes shaving a luxury. 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) A. C. GOING, 
President, Loewenberg & Going Co. 


We have Thousands of Similar Letters 
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